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Is more than 
soap yet costs no 
more; it disinfects 
while cleansing. 
Lifebuoy’s anti- 
septic properties 


safeguard your 
health; ordinary 
soaps do not. 





Buy a cake of Lifebuoy Soap, use it all up, and if not entirely 
satisfactory, money will be promptly refunded by dealer. 
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Hawkhurst Hotel, 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


PARTRIDGE 8 HEATS. . 








High altitude : spring water; no mal- 
aria or mosquitoes; high-grade service 

elevator; golfing, tennis, fishing and 
pleasant drives; booklet on application, 
or at Scofield’s, No. 1-Madison Avenue. 





The Red Lion Inn, 


STOCK BRIDGE, MASS. 





In Berkshire Hills, Now open. Modern equip- 
ment; beautiful surroundings. Golf. 
) ALLEN T. TREADWAY. 


OUT ON THE COOL OCEAN 


OFF MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA. 


THE WINNEECAN, Baker Island, Mass. 
For booklet and information address Henry W. Morse, Proprie 
tor, Salem, Mass. 





ORR’ ‘ISLAND, Maine.—_NEW COTTAGE of 1 

rooms, thoroughly and prettily pernknes modern con- 

veniences; wide verandas; close to shore; first- —. anchor- 

age; an ideal house for yachtsmen. Rent — ~ i to 
C. PUTNAM, 63 Marlboro St., + hy 














Send for illustrated booklet, 


INTERV ALE HOUSE white Mountains 


At the head of and overlooking the famous Saco Valley, in the 
midst of the most beautiful scenery in the White Mountains. 


Hotel perfectly appointed; lighted with electricity; open fire places, 
steam heat; many rooms with private baths; telegraph and long dis- 
tance telephone, Excellent Golf Links. Special rates for June. 


Or A. H. BUCK, 3 Park Place, N. Y. H. 





S. MUDGETT., Intervale,.N. H. 








DOUGLAS FARM. DOUGLAS HILL, ME. 
Enlarged and improved, High elevatior, beautiful mountain scen- 
ery, sanitary plumbing. Accomodates 6). Circulars. F.8. Douglas 


MATION, renin eee Pie tenon large ond small, 
e rniste ‘oe wes. a ° 
ee eee ediress GL, STEBBENS: Seal Haroor, Me 


OCEAN wave. Hon fA ee foot from ocean) 
Y .H. 
Send for booklet. ‘ H. E. PUTNAM. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM, 


? + OCOV.—First-clacs & all cts; home 
po og e it. M. MITCHCO'K M.D. 


Berkshire Hills, THE BARRINGTON 


Under greatly improved conditions. Open June ist. For book- 
let and rates addr 88 CLARENCE #s. Rowe, Great ‘arrington, Mass. 


HOTEL KEMPTON 


Cor. Berkeley and Newbury Streets, Boston. A select family 
hotel on the American plan in the finest residential section of 
the city.. Convenient to all lines of electrics, making it espe- 

cially desirable for parties wishing to ca a portion. of their 
summer outing in historic Boston. front suites of 1, 2, 
3 and 4 rooms with. bath. | ae aS prices. 


WEST HARWICH, Sos" 
FOR REST, FURNISHED, 
“PINECROFT.” 10-room, Queen Anne Cottage, with bath; 
stable; with coachman’s poom ; house delight fuliy situate 
hanks of Herring River (sait) ; pine grove, charming river views; 
cool breezes from Vineyard Suund eweep a agi 4 up the river. 
5 min. from P. O. and Ww is Beach ; fine bathing. Appl 
STET*“ON, 157 Essex ote Toston. 


. HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 




















a 














York Harbor, Maine. 


HOTEL 
ALBRACCA 


OPENS JUNE 20. 


For terms, citcu'ars, etc., address 


BAKER & BAKER, 


Proprietors. 
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Maine Leads Ail 


FOR SEEKERS OF 


HEALTH, PLEASURE 
and RECREATION 


The best known place of ali, in connec- 
tion with its world renowned waters, is 


POLAND SPRING 


GOLF, FISHING, FINE DRIVES, 
SUPERB CGLIMATE 


The finest Links in New England. in perfect condition ; under 
the direction of professional experts. Free to all. 


POLAND SPRING HOUSE and 
MANSION HOUSE 


Over seventy thousand dollars has been expended in ad- 
ditions and improvements to the Poland Spring House since 
the close of last season 

Send for circular and souvenir giving full particulars of 
the improvements and changes for 1503. 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS 


South Poland, Me. 


THE POLAND WATER DEPOTS 


New YorK PHILADELPHIA 
3 Park Place i711 Chestnut St 


Boston 
138 Franklin St. 





“ALWAYS COOL AND NO MOSQUITOES.” 


FORT GRISWOLD HOUSE, 


NEW LONDON, CONN. © (Eastern Point.) 
Opens Wednesday, June 24th. 











A Beautiful Seaside Resort. 
Accessible - Salubrious — Attractive 


Golf, Tennis, Yachting, Bathing, 
Bicycling, Driving, Automobiling, 
Billiards, Ping Pong, Entertainments. 


Favored by the Wealthy and Refined, 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


B. H. YARD, Manager 














Leading New England 
Sea Shore Resort: 


he SAMOSET 


Rockland Breakwater, MAINE 
OPEN FOR ITS SECOND 
SEASON, JUNE 20, 1903 


Thousands of dollars have been spent in im- 
provements beautifying this delightful resort. 


Grandly Located, Magnificent Coast. 


Bathing, Boating, Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Driving. * 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


RICKER HOTEL CO. 
ALMON C. JUDD, Manager 
For circulars and information address 


POLAND WATER DEPOTS 


New Yor«e PHILADELPHIA 
3 Park Place 1711 Chestnut St. 


Boston 
153 Franklin St. 





NEW YORK 


Coolest Resort near New York City. 


Long Beach Hotel 


OPENS JUNE 27. A. F. DICK, Prop. 


Also proprietor of the Hotel Grenoble, 56th St. and 7th Ave., New 
York, where advance engagements can be made. 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 


Two Hours trom New York by Harlem Railroad. 
Opens June 20. 1,200 ft. elevation. 
NX. 8. HOWE. L. A. TWOROGER, Asst. Mgr. 
Post Office Address, Pawling, New York... 
Circulars, etc. at Scofield’s,1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


MANHATTAN BEACH 


Manhattan _ Beach Hotel 
Will Open Tuesday, June 16th 


T. F. SILLECK, Manager. 
289 Fourth Ave., at 23d St., N. Y. 


THE ORIENTAL HOTEL 
Will Open Thursday, June 25th 


JOS. P. GREAVES, Manager. 
289 Fourth Ave., at 23d St., N. Y. 


G2 Tel. 1749 18th, care Town and County Hotel 
and Travel Bureau, 
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Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


She Glen Springs The American Nauheim 


A Health Resort and Hotel of the highest class. The most complete and modern cee estab- 
lishment in America. All Approved Forms of Hydrotherapy and Electricity, including HOT NEP- 
TUNE BRINE BATHS and CARBONATED NEPTUNE BRINE BATHS (éhe scholt treatment) as given 
at the celebrated NAUHEII1 BATHS. VALUABLE [HNERAL SPRINGS. Location overlooks thirty 
miles of Seneca Lake. Sixty acres of private park. Well-kept and attractive Golf Links. Send for 


illustrated book. Open all the year. WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Prest., Watkins, N. Y. 


FISHER’S ISLAND, Manhanset 


MANSION HOUSE, HOUSE & COTTAGES, SHELTER 
ISLAND, L. I., N. Y. 
MUNNATAWKET HOTEL 
HOTEL will open June oth. 


and Cottages. 18 hole golf links, yachting, driv- 
Fine 9 Hole Golf-Links ing, etc. The New York office is 
open daily, 2 to 5 p. m.,at 23 
Boating, Fishing, Driving, Casino, Tennis, Union Square, Room 3, where ap- 
Music. Nine new cottages this year. plications will be received. ‘Tele- 

Steamer from New London, Conn., 7 times 
phone, 1,277—18th. Send for 


daily. 
terms and illustrated pamphlet. 











(a ~) 


For Illustrated Catalogue ROBERT MURRAY, Manager, 
address. also Manager of 


A. T. HALE, Ponce de Leon, St. Augustine, Fla 
Manager. 
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Mount Meenahga House 
and Cottages SUNE RES 


JUNE RESORT 
ALTITUDE, 1500 FEET 100 MILES FROM NEW YORK 


GOLF, TENNIS, BOWLING; MILES OF WALKS AND DRIVES, STEAM 
HEAT AND OPEN FIRES. For illustrated circular, teenie, etc:, address 


U. E. TERWILLIGER & SON, Proprietors, Ellenville, N. Y. 











The Bevan House 


AND COTTACES. 
LARCHMONT-ON-THE-SOUND, N. Y. 


Nowy Open. 


Directly on the Water and Park. 


CHARLES E. LELAND 


formerly of Windsor Hotel, N Y.; Delevan, Albany; Clar- 
endon, Saratoga; World’s Inn, Chicago. and ‘Childwold, Adi- 
rundacks, takes pleasure in announcing that he will open 
May 28, 1908, and continue until November the new and ele- 
gant 


SUNSET PARK INN| 


A most fashionable and first-class, up-to-date hotel in 
every respect, with grandest views in America. 


SUNSET PARK, CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


Until May 28, address F. Scofield, N. Y. Office, Metropoli- 
tan Bldg., 1 Madison Avenue 


BISHOP SATTERLEE of Madge — are D. C., whose summer 
church and cottage are near yt’ ys: “Sunset Park, taken all in 
all, has grandest views in Cats! i Mountains.” 


PICTURESQUE HULETT’S 


Among the islands and near the best fishing grounds on 


LAKE GHEORGHE. 


= of the mosr attractive hoste'ries adjacent to Adirondack 
region accommodates 20 guests. Sree pe passed; safest 
piece on tne Lake for children. Golf; billiard Cowling; finest 
athiog and boating. - Daily mails; telegraph. Pure sprin, 
water; cuisine unexcelled. ay to November. For illustrat 
booklet, address 


HENRY W.BUCKELL, Proprietor, Hulett’s Landing, N. Y. 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


Shelter Island Heights, N. Y.—A Select Family Hotel. Open 
from May to Oct. Located on Peconic wis Golf, — and all 
sports. For particulars address, C. M. WROY, 



































WANTED — A few boarders in quiet country hone. Fine 
views. References. Apply to box 44, Campbell Hall, N.Y. 


ADIRONDACKS fact, Mohawk and Cot- 


on Chain. Write for booklet. Mrs. H. H. Longstaff, Old Forge, N. ¥. 





Hotel Castleton 


Brighton Heights, Staten Island. 











A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT. 
HOTEL RIGHT IN GREATER NEW YORK. 
COMBINING ALL THE ADVANTAGES 
OF COUNTRY AND TOWN. 
Commanding a Magnificent View of New York Bay. 
TELEPHONE 5 TOMPKINSVILLE 


A. M. AVERY, Proprietor. 


Hotel 
Empire 


Broadway and 
G3d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
FIREPROOF MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 
All Cars Pass the Empire. 


Send fur Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUINN, 
Booklet. Proprietor. 








ADIRONDACKS. LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


WHITEFACE INN 


OPENS JUNE 1, 1908 


Macnificently located. Finest neue, golf, tennis, bowling, 
Music. H Now. 


Dilliards etc. c. Hotel and nw ttages. Capacit y 40. 
booking at 8 Park Place, New Yor 
N. Y. representative, Kobert R. Wright, Hotel Manhattan. 
EDWIN H. LEE, Manager. Winter and Spring Resort, 
PRINCETON INN, Princeton, N. J. 
OGERS’ ROCK HOTEL, Lake George, N. Y.— 
Most beautiful spot on this famous lake, located amid 
the most remarkable mountain scenery. Best of fishing, pure 
water, first-class table, perfect os arrangements. Beau- 
tiful drives. Write for booklet. . EASTON, Proprietor. 


COME HERE! “ahaaneshot peso pipes 
willagree. Booklet fr ben Sanitarium, Hornellsville, N 


SPA SANATORIUM. 1 Bestfalnohay. Miod: 


ern equipment. 6 miles from Saratoga. A. 
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"WESTPORT INN 


WESTPORT, on 
LAKE GHAMPLAIN, N.Y. 


Adirondack air and spring water. Boating, 
bathing, fishing, driving, tennis, golf. 
Orchestra. : 





H. P. SMITH, Manager. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and. Eleventh 
Street, ew York . « « 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dioner 
Rooms from’$}.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Copvenient Locacion, Tasteful Appointment, Reax<on- 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional xcellence are characteristic of this hotel and 
— secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order 





WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


Columbia Hall, Taconic Inn 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Now open for the — tion of guests. Beautifully loeated 
in the heart of the KSHIRE HILLS. Hotel grounds 
comprise forty acres, hivided into gardens, walks and play- 
grounds. The world- ‘famed healing mineral spring in court- 
yard of hotel, with bathhouse and large swimming pools. 
Special rates for’ June; pamphlets. Address 


WILLIAM ST. LAWRENCE. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Furnished Coitage centrally located 
at >outh West Harbor, Maine. Address 
HOS. CLARK, Btate House, Augusta, Me. 


TO LET. 
Ghe WALTER SANITARIUM, 





Walter’s Park, (Weruversviliec), Pa. 
Open all the year. All modern conveniences, Send for tIlus- 
trated booklet. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental paticnts received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit before deciding. 

SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 


HOTEL MONTREAT 


Near Asheyille, N. C. Elevation 8,000 feet. Right in the 
mountains. Modern. Open all seasons. Two miles from 
= = %, a tac and rates, address W. D. PAXTON, 

itrea . 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE. 


Annual Summer Resort Number and Classified 
List of Hotels and Boarding Houses, Published 


JUNE 14, 1903. 











DEAL BEAGH, N. J. 


HATHAWAY INN 


AND COTTAGES. 
New Jersey’s Finest Resort. 


NOW OPEN. 


Perfect Sanitary Appointments. Casino 
with Café and Grill, Finest Golf Links 
on Coast, 36 holes, 


WM. H. WARBURTON, Prop. | 


LOUR LODGE 


The Place for Rest, Recreation and Recuperation 





AUBREY BROWN, - 


Send for booklet; furnished cottages to let. 


MUSKOKA LAKE, ONT., CANADA. 
BEAUMARIS HOTEL. 


Finest situation on Muskoka Lake. 

Has been remodeled and enta 

First-class nine-hole Golf Links, Tennis Lown, Bathing, Boat- 
ing, Fishing: Best place in the country for Hay Fever people. 


Write for Booklet. EDWARD PROWSE, Proprietor. 


SHANNONDALE SPRINGS. 


‘OPEN TO GUESTS JUNE 1, 1908. 

The Hotel at this old historical resort, famed 

is thoroughly renovated and newty and comfort ably furnished, in- 

cluding bathrooms, electric fans, etc., and is beautifull atpates 

on the romantic Shenandoah River, 5 miles cant oS of ——— ba! 

Telephone connection with Mer He Acti rag = few 5 r 7 . Na wns, 
one ~ 

‘Souris, Ba g, Boating, and 


rms—82 ver day; $10 per r week} ‘s30 per mopth. 
one rates to parties and fam 
orses boarded. Livery Gaeened to hotel. Bait always on hand, 
For fu: ther information call on or address 


CAPT, H. C. GETZENDAN NER, Charies Town, W.Va. 


LAKE GEORGE 


GOMFORTABLE HOUSE 
Three acres of grounds, with barn; pooutioal 
looking the lake at Bolton Landing; shore juding 
boat; four double and two single sdrooms, ring room, dining- 
room, kitchen, &c., comfortably sereeee 5 —e peer wi 1 
rent fur the summer at very reasonable Apply in person or 
by letter to A. WHITMAN, 18 William Bt 8t., New York City. 


CAPP POKEGAIIA 


NORTHERN [IINNESOTA 
Yor beys and young men. July and August. Boating, 
sports, study of nature. Careful su ion. References. 
H. W. SLACK, 735 Olive 8t., St. Paul, Minn. 
PINE BLUFF INN, Point Pleasant, Ocean Co., N. J. 


© hours from N York. Fifth season. First-class famil; 
nel my! banks of beautifa Mi 


Manager 











situated, over- 








r ba 
croquet, b Opens May . Binee 


bee: li to oaiing. Op ist. Write for par- 
or r capac, LTER BEERS. Manager. 


THE DUNES 


New pavilion for lovers of the sea. 


first season 
ticulars and circular. 


ALLENHURST, 
N. J. 








in song and story,. . 
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$s < oll in rapetions 8 I : 
BK en is 


NTREAL, a : moe ; 


27> MUSKOKA NAVIGATION co. oat TORONTO, CANADA, _ 








GTeenbrler 
White Sulphur Springs 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


(The “OLD WHITE ” Sulphur), opens June 
24. Famous for its sulphur baths, Modern 
improvements, with private baths Orchestra 
of 15-pieces.. Terms, $15 to $25 week, $50 
to $90 per month. Write for illustrated 
booklet. Address until June 1, 


GEO. A. MILLS, Jr., Mgr., 
The. Grafton, - Washington, D. C. 











The al 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations ; 
Refurnishing, Electric Elevators, 
Long Distance Room Telephones, 
and all Modern Improvements and 
Convenietices, the Shoreham presents 
to the traveling public a most com- 
plete, Comfortable and Up-to-date 
Hotel. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


Take Penn. R. R. cabs to Hotel. 
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CONRAD 


We rate it 12 h. p. Gasoline Experts 
all over the country rate it 16 h. p. 


Conrad Gasoline Touring Car 


Price, $1,250 
OUR 8 H. P. RUNABOUT, $750 
ThE CONRAD MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 


1421 Niagara St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BOS TON—Bates Bros., 145 Columbus Ave. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 
as ~~~ (7 Rares Electric Vehicle Co., 250-256 


Br 

ange: tg G. Martin Co., 3995 Forbes Ave., opp. Hotel 
chenle 

Minneapolis—Northern Cycle Supply Co., 116 S. Sixth St. 

San Francisco—A. E. Brooke Ridley, 18 Fell St. 


1] 





ie 

















SAVAGE! 
RIFLES 


To select a firearm at haphazard ‘may 
spoil the pleasure of your hunt. Certain 
rifle loads are designed purely for a given 
purpose, and a particular cartridge that is 
excellent for target work may be useless 
as a hunting load. 


Savage Hammerless: Rifles 


are made in all the desirable standard 
sizes, and will give the hardest sort of 
accurate service. Write us, we may. be 
of assistance in your selection, Our new 
catalogue (No. 2) is full of interest to . 
sportsmen. Mailed on request. 


AAAS Oo TTT 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY 
Utica, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Paker & Hamilton, Pacific Coast Agents, San Francisco and 
Sacramento, Cal. 





AX. 








Our complete 
Catalogue 
descriptive of 
12, 18 and 24 
horsepower 
touring cars 
with name of 
our Agent 
at your 
point, for the 
asking. 


A SIMPLE INSPECTION OF THE TOURING CAR 








7% Will show that it embodies all the good 
features prominent in other makes, but 
never before combined in one car. 


3056 CENTRAL AVENUE, 


International Motor Car Co. TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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EDUCATION 
CONNECTICUT 
ConwxcticuT, Wallingford, 23 Academy St. 
THE PHELPS SCHOOL for GIRLS 


College preparatory and special courses 
Address M‘ss Sara’S. PoEtps KELsey. 











ConNEcTIcUT, Windsor. 
The Campbell School for Girls (°2°"°* 


for any col- 
lege for women. Regu'ar and Special courses. Music, Art, Lan- 


guages. Particularly attractive home and social life. Forcircular 

of full information address, A. H. CampBEeLy, A.M., Ph.D. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WasHineTon, D. C 
l4th St., N. W. 
Gunston. 
A school for Girls and Yuung Ladies. Illustrated Catalogue. 
Mr. and Mrs. BEVEFLEY R. Mason. 
ILLINOIS 


ILLEvors, Winnetka (Sixteen Miles from Chicago). 


GIRTON SCHOOL 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Highest academic and musical advantages. Certificate admits 
to college. Healthful location. Twelve acres of beautiful 
grounds. For illustrated year book, address Box 38. 

FRANCIS Ere Cooxs, Principal. 


Todd Seminary for Boys. 


An ideal Home Sotenl 5 meet Chicago. 56th year. 
Nose H111, Principa Woopstoox, It. 








+» 1401 Massachusetts Ave., and 1212-1214 














KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND SEMINARY. 
$250 a year. Graduates admitted on certificate to Wellesley 
and other colleges. pecial courses. Fine advanta; in 
Music, Art, Elocution and Physical Culture. A delightful 
church school in the heart — the beautiful Aplue Grass 
region. For FN yy addre 
MRS. H. OTTO-P. ACKARD, Principal, Versailles, Ky. 


MAINE 


WW IT: DALE EF Fourth Season 


A boys’ camp in the SEBAGO LAKE REGION, MAINE. 
Eight weeks of outdoor life with the comradeship of colle; 
bred leaders ead hi WwO6 Suan boys. Send for illustrated bookle 


to IRVING L Ph.B., Friends School, Freeh. 
dence, I. 














~ MARYLAN D 
MARYLAND, Frederick. 


Many distinct advan- 

The Woman’s College. tages om the higher 
education of woman. A we'l-balanced course leading to a degree. 
Strong in Music, Art and Elocution. Mesepte rates. Healthful 
location. Send for descriptive catalogue. J. H. APPLE, A.M., Pres. 
June, 1902. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


LASELL SEMINARY 
Auburndale, Mass. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young women, 
adding its specialty of Household Economics. Boston Masters 
of Music and Art. Annex department of household practice a 
decided success. For catalogue, address 


c. Cc. BRAGDON, ‘Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACE 
Melville M. Bigelow, Dean. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 


For Gtris. A College Preparatory Course. The Misses Gil- 
man, Principals. 


Address Miss Fanny C. Griip, Acting Principal. 





Opens Oct. 5. 








ew figland 
CoNSE RVATORY 
— OFMUSIC  — 


BOSTON, Mass. 


Ali the advantages of the finest and most completely 
equipped Conservatory building in the world, the at- 
mosphere ofa recognized center of Art and Music and 
association with the masters in the Profession are 
offered students at the New England Conservatory of 
Music. Thorough work in all departments of music. 
Courses can be arranged in Elocution and Oratory. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musica! Director. 
Ali particulars and year book will be sent on application. 














Cam MONADNOCK for GIRLS is for’a lim 
ited number of pupils in G eld, N. 


reenfi 
ton teachers, tematic instruction in Nature 


. For circular and 
Mi Miss. ¥. i Simons. 106 Mason Terrace, Brookline, Mass 











HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


fessional courses in Engineer? Mining and Metall 
Architecture, Tand dscape Architecture, » Chemistry, Geology, B' ol- 
ene (preparation for medical schoo s, etc.). 
VE, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, 


N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 


, Anatomy and Hy; 
oe or ’ Catalogue apply to J. L. 





LAWRENCE ACADETIY, Groton, [Mass. 
= Maples school ti eciviats - os. 1 Founded Dagny 
for all colleges, scientific an pica je 
Per peer book address H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
One Fare tor Reund Trip to Boston, on N. E. A. 
Ticket, from everywhere. Three Dollars round trip, Boston 
to Vineyard. Send for 64-page Circular. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY. Hyde Park, Mass. 








MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, Newton, Mass. 

Six Miles from Bester. For Girls and Young Women. Col- 
lege Preparatory and general courses. Peautiful situation. Golf, ten- 
nis, Canoeing on River Charles. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

Groree F. Jewett, A.B (' arvard), Principal. 





MassacHuUsETTs, NorTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FoR by ie WOuUEN 

Rev. Som, V. Coxe, A D.D. 

69th year begins Sept. 16. fa. Endowed college propasatoss, 
with edrance courses for high school graduates and others 
and Music. Experienced teachers. Native French and RE... 
New brick —— with resident “iasereionut ; tennis, basket- 
ball, fieid-hockey. 8 Steam and electricity. Location health- 
ful and beautiful, eotnin thirty miles of Bos ‘on. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton n -eminary, Norton. Mass 


In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 
WABAN, 


WABAN SCHOOL, ARS 
SUMMER CAMP in Maine. 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 


BL pad for circular. 
Anna M,. Pi. F' rincipal, Waban, Mass- 
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«MICHIGAN som 
Michigan College of Mines. 


F W, MoNAIR, President. 
Regular summer term opens June 8. For Year Book giving list 
of jena and their occupations, apply to 
PRESIDENT or SESRETARY, Houghton, Micnigan. 


NEW YORK 











AUBURN, NEw York. 


MISS ROBINSON’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


College Preparation. Refers a permission to Bishup Huntieg- 
ton, Central New York, a . mf ot Kentucky, Re 
eecher, D. D., Auburn, N. Y., Mr. N. L. Zabriskie, Aurora, N. Y. 


;_ PALMER INSTITUTE 


STARKEY SEMINARY. 
-~ | A Boarding school for boys and girls 
e oy situnted on Seneca Luke. 

ilding new and modern improve- 
‘ments. Best health recurd. fen 
i teachers, all specialists, train for 
any College or Business, or finisu in Art,or Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. Fall term opens first week in September. Address 
Martyn Summerbell D.D., President. Lakemont, Yates Co., N. Y 


THE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL 


General and College Preparatory Courses. 
For Girls. — Large recreation #Toun 
Riverside Drive, 85th and SG6th St«., New York City. 


1% Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


de + h 



















70 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


8 to colleges, schools,and families. 
Rios parents about schools. Wm. 0. Pratt, Mar. 








FORES EST PARK CAMP ter beys Oquage Lake, N. Y¥. 

rd season, July 1 to Sept. 9, all a Tutoring if desired. 
Rates en For illustrated booklet address CALVIN L. 
LEWIS, 107 st. James Piace, Brooklyn, New York. 











“ The Oecd 


School for Girls [*z>="b=, 


i3 Special attention given to the acquirement of 
grace, dignity an _ volisiessens of bearing and 
manner. Prepares for college. Certificate ——- no 
leading colleges. Also academic course with ad 
courses in Art and Music. Fully equipped ae ay 
» 86th year. Year book with views ofthe school on application. 
Miss C. C. FULLER, Principal, Ossining Had: N.Y. 



















PENFIELD- SNYDER CLASSES 


College prepara- 


tion. Individual 
care. Home for three 7 four girls wishing higher Senne. 
$450-500. Misses SNY DEK, atertown, N 


OHiv 





Oxnr0, Ciocinvati, Avondale, Lenox Place. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
THE H. THANE MILLER #00, ron Gare, | 
Limited in pauminee. Preparatory and advanced courses. ee 


advan ya History and Art. Prepara- 
tion for feton Gn Addres: 


Mrs. EMMA P. Saute shexete or Miss E. Louris Parry, A.M. 


OBERLIN 7ist Year begins 
COLLEGE September 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. . 

A progressive Keene By College, thoro hi equipped with libra- 
ries nuseums, laborato and & mane. Be Seventeen butldings. 
Departments:' ‘The ¢ “oliege the ay, the Theological a 
inary, the Conservatory 0 Music. soc rses in Drawing 
Painting, and a tour years’ Normal Training f tor 





——- 
Women. Eigh > peaog) instructors, 1475 evudents this year. For full 
ress the Secretary, 

GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 22, Oberiin, Ohio. 


information ad 








PENNSYLVANIA 





Washington Seminary 
Washington, Pennsylvania. 
A Boarding and Day School for 4. Sixty-seventh year be- 
git t. 16, 1908. For catal 


ARY MacDoNnaLpD and M Mise CumrertawA C. THOMPSON, 
cipa'e 





Pennsylvania College 
For wane Pittsburgh, nies 


advantages of city location, while spacious grounes give a tthe 
privacy of the as’ For catalogue, addre 
CHALMERS MARTIN, D. D,, President. 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


opens its 46th year Sept. 30th. Full corps of ins’ cto 

nary Settlement. Affi ee ~~ of matic, vont eg 
missions. Dipioma and B D. degrees. — scholarships. Fel- 
towship for two years to each class. Addre 


Prof. H. M. Scorr, 520 W. Adams &t., Chicago, ml. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER 


Andover Theological Seminary 


NINETY-SIXTH Year Begirs Sept. 16, 1903 
Thorough instruction in required and eleetive courses for col- 
lege graduates in all branches of theological study. -Special 
lectures upon missionary and practical questions. Stadent - 
ciate work in Boston and other city churches, For fully deso fe 
tive catalogues or views apply to Protesser DAY. 








In this 
powder. 


et both and 
his is the L Lange Size a 





7 . ‘ 
T' Philadelphia Casualty Company 
Has $250,000 deposited with the Pennsylvania In- 
surance Department as a erica i that.every 
promise made in its policies will be fulfilled. 
TOTAL ASSETS . . . $580,355.65 
NET SURPLUS - «© « 135,507.83 
OFFICERS 
ConrAD B. Day - - President 
oOHN M. BoeGs - Vice- Pres. and Agency Mgr. 
AVID MASTERS _ - - » Treasurer 
D. S. KEELoR, M.D. - . - Secretary 
J. H. DELESDERNIERS, General Agent for Met- 
ropolitan Department. 


Offices, 68 William Street, New York. 
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Baker Guns 


are specially 





— eer ra 
canna wt 


ECURE health, relaxation and. freedom 
from care with the gun afield... 


FOR YEARS AND STILL 
THE FAVORITE OF 
SHOOTERS WHO DESIRE 
A THOROUGHLY RELIA- 
BLE GUN FOR HARD, 
ALL ROUND SERVICE. 











Built in numerous patterns to meet 

: various requirements and conditions of shooting. Con- 
structed on modern scientific principles of best quality material and 
workmanship throughout. $25.00 AND UP. Send for our Quarterly, free a year. 


Baker Gun and Forging Co., 47 Liberty Sireet, Batavia, N. Y. 


























(HASE® Baker paren 


NG Interests the old as well as the young. 

It is equally available for use by any member of 
the family. Plays the piano exquisitely; is never 
too tired or indisposed. 

The pleasure is all y 
The werk is all the | Piano-Playe r’s. 
Catalogue tells all about it. 


THE CHASE & BAKER CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 





























‘pass | HOUSE FURNISHING 










is made of The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for fur- 
b nishing the home, It includes a full line of 
es s Our Standard for the 
a Wes" Eddy Refrigerators, past quarter century 
Mas Crockery, China and Glass, Cetlery, Cooking Utensils, 
. at Cedar and Camphor Wood T 
leadi Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable ee ities 
ea ing Silver-Plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
men’s fur- :| Hammocks, Nursery and Sick Room Appliances. 
nishers’, Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
muslin at within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 


prompt and careful attention. 


caer LEWIS & CONGER, 








36, 41, 130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
45 135 WEST 4ist ST., 
= inches Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 
bay ad CONVERSE, ag ciation this Muslin, 
81 Worth Street, Ne ry competent, experienced r, 
Prey we ee “er "par eS oo, ee US i fino wedge’ of cooking and 
1ss DANIELS, 101 West pa 8t., WOMEN, 





oe STRENGTH-GIVER, « or 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 











eer 





















HARVEY FISK 


| sal 
“ND sows [| “OL ELECTI 
Bankers ana Dealers in COMPANY 


Y MANUFACTURER OF ALL Kins OF 
United States 


Government 





Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies for Lighting, Rail- 
B ON DS way and Power Work... 


Main Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 


New York Boston | New York Office: 44 Broad Street. 
| ' 
































BUILT FOR ‘AMERICAN ‘ROADS 


The VU. 8. Long Distance 


Are Pre-eminent for Speed, 


To Gir im [! | Car Ss Safety, Reliability & Economy 


Factory, 180 Whiton St., Jersey City, N. J. 






















Built for service, long-runs 
and hill climbing, simply 
operated, free from -vibra- 
tion, each part easily reached, 
no intricate machinery to 
getoutoforder. .... 


















Our book. is of unusual 
interest tu - utomobilists. 
Sent free on request. 












TYPE C—TONNEAU. ¥ 
Two Cylinders 
Vertical Engine. 


N. Y. Long Distance Automobile Co. 


110-114 West 4ist Street, NEW YORK 
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An Automobile for Family Use. 
our BeauTiIFUL JF OC) M AG move no.is 


is the one tonneau machine that can be satisfactorily operated 
and cared for without the employment of an expert chauffeur. 
For Beauty of Outline and Finish, Quietness of Movement 








cae of ag do ane Freedom from PRICE 
echanical Complications, the 1250 and $1400 
THOMAS is yet to be equaled. $ “Address for eenm 


E. R. THOMAS MOTOR CO., 
1264 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Twelve Passenger Brake—Ganopy and Gurtains 


A GREAT MONEY MAKER 


This popular passenger vehicle seats comfortably three full grown persons on each seat. 
The engines are powerful double cylinder gasoline motors, with plenty of power. Wheels, 
40 inches in diameter, supplied with 4% inch face traction tires—the best ever produced. 
For hotels, summer resorts, golfing, park touring and business travel, these 
vehicles are unsurpassed. Bodies are furnished for the above No. 5 gear, suited to every 
kind of commercial delivery and interchangeable with the 12 Passenger Brake body on the 
same gear. Write for catalogue and. prices. 


GHIGAGO MOTOR VEHICLE GO. 


370-372 Wabash Avenue, Ghicago, U. §. A. 
TELEPHONE, Harrison, 2929 FACTORY, Harvey, Ill. L. D. "PHONE No. 4 
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MOTOR. C AR Lead Them All and Hold the Records 
The Favorite of Two Continents 
8, 9, 10, 12, 20 and 24 H.P. ALSO DELIVERY WAGONS 
Immediate Delivery 





24 H.P., 4 Cylinders, Touring Car 


Noiseless, no vibration, mechanically operated valves, 
perfect throttle control, exceptional hill climbers, good 
in all weathers, large and luxurious tonneaus. 


fy a noo American Darracq 


New York Ciry. 


Dear Sir:— a 

I take great pleasure in stating 
that your 20 horse power Darracq is the fin- Dany, 
est machine in the world for the money— 


runs virtually noiseless and with no vibra- Controlled by F. A. La ROCHE COMPANY 


tion, and starting from the seat is a joy for- 














ever. It isasswiftas the wind; as a hill Sole American Importers and Distributors. 
climber it has few equals and no superiors ; 
I have run the car constantly since March 652-664 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK. 
27th and passed every car I ever met. I have 
not had any trouble whatever. The car must 
be seen to be appreciated. BRANCHES 
Yours very truly. CHICAGO: 502-504 Wabash Ave. 
(Signed) Wa. T. BuRBRIDGK, PHILADELPHIA: 262 North Broad St. 
33 W. 38rd St., New York. PITTSBURGH: 3994 Fales St. 











NEW YORK : 147 West 38th St. 
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VACATION NOTES 


ON THE NEW HAMPSGSIRE GOAST. 


Among the New ay nd coast resorts, The Went- 
worth, at New Castle, N. H., offers with its many at- 
tractions music by twelve pieces from the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, a nine-hole golf course, boating, 
bathing, fishing and a daily three-hour steamer trip. 








WATGH HILL, 

Watch Hill, on the shore of Rhode Island, needs no 
introduction as a summer resort. Its many frequent- 
ers will, however, be interested in knowing that the 
Ocean House, which opens early this month, has 
many new and attractive features and offers special 
rates for June. 





THE GUMULATIVE INDEX. ‘ 
In these days of increasi and multiplying period- 
ical literature a reliable index is a necessity to the 
busy man. By its use ‘one may save much valuable 
time and keep in touch with matters pertaining to his 
individual pursuits or interests. The Cumulative In- 
dex, published at Cleveland, Ohio, has been found by 
librarians and others to meet exactly the need for 
which it was designed. 





MAKING A GOUNTRY HOME. 
The judicious selection of trees and. shrubs for 





THE DARK-ROOM. ABOLISHED. 

Thanks to the Kodak Developing Machine, that 
bugaboo of amateur photographers,.-the dark-room, 
is now a thing of the past.. A vacation trip with a 
Kodak can now be enjoyed to the full with.no thought 
ef weary hours. of. developing to mar one’s pleasure. 
A booklet describing this wonderful tnivention will be 
sent free to our readers on application tO the Wast- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. -Y 





BOAT BUILDING. 


The handsome catalog of the Gas Engine & Power 
Co. and Charles L. Seabury &.Go., Consolidated, is 
well worthy of perusal by those who are interested in 
boating. This company, whose naphtha launches are 
so well known, also design and -build steam yachts 
and launches, sail yachts; gigs, dinghys and business 
craft of all kinds. The works and main office of the 
company are at Morris Heights, New York City. 





GOLUMBIA AUTOMOBILES. 

For many years the name“ Columbia” stood for 
all that was best in bicycles. The same name applied 
to automobiles is a pperenty of efficiency, durability 
and elegance of finish. The Electric Vehicle Co. of 
Hartford, Conn., will send to any address on request 
an illustrated catalog describing the twenty different 
models of Columbia electric and gasolene automobiles 
which they manafacture. 





SHELTER ISLAND. 

The Manhanset House and Cottages, at Shelter 
Island, will reopen their hospituble doors on the 20th 
of the present month. Golf (18 hole links), yacht- 
ing, driving, etc., furnish pastime for the sojourners 
at this well-known resort. A pamphlet illustrati 
and describing its beauties may be had by abdressing 
oe moneeer, Robert Murray, at 23 Union Square, 
New York, 





PARK HILL-ON-THE-HUDS5ON. 

A story without words, but more impressive than 
words could make it, is told by the collection of one 
hundred photographs of Park Hill reproduced in a 
book which is * dedicated to those sensible American 
people who seek comfort without waste and elegance 
without ostentation.” Readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
can obtain this book by communicating with the 
American Real Hstate Co., 290 Broadway, New York, 








ON LAKE ERIE. 

Travelers between Buffalo, Cleveland and Toledo 
can find a most agreeable meang of transit by the 
steamers of the Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co. The 
four boats comprising the fleet are fitted in every way 
to conduce to the comfort of passengers and an undis- 
turbed night’s sleep is assured. An illustrated pam- 
phiet, describing..resorts reached by this line, will be 
sent for four<centsiin-stamps by W. F. Herman, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 


*. 





THEN AND NOW. 

ears ago it took Hendrik Hudson 
ten duys’:to sail m New York to Albany in the 
“Half Moon,” . To-day the trip is made tn fewer 
hours by the palatial steamers “ New York” and “ Al- 
any.” “One of the handsomest booklets we have 
seen describes*.with a wealth of illustration this 
“most charming-iniand water trip on the American 
continent.” Qur readers can secure the book by ad- 


Three hundred 





dre ing, the. Hudson River Day Line, Desbrosses 
Street Pier, New York. 

*  $°@REENHOUSE ARCHITECTURE. 

We cali - ‘attention of our readers to the adver- 


tisement of the’ Lord & Burnham Co., horticultural 
architects, on another page. This company has erec<- 
ed greenhouses $n some of the finest estates in the 
country and“is authority-on all work of this class. 
Books on gr jousé construction, heating and ven- 
tilating will be forwarded upon application to the 
New York office, 1133, Broadway. 





THE STURDY NORTHERN. 

hest- priced automobile is not always the 
4 gorgeous display of color. and elaborate 
workmanship donot ma a. serviceable machine. 
The manufact s of the “Northern Gasolene Run- 
abouts, having learned.by iarge experience the require- 
ments of practical-.automobiling, have designed and 
perfected a vehicle which meets these requirements. 
An iilustrated pamphlet describing these practical 
machines will be sent upon application to the North- 
ern Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. ‘ 


The hig 
best one. 





UNITED STATES HOTEL, BOSTON. 

For 79 years the United States Hotel, of Boston, 
has provided for the wants of the Seeveling public. 
Though one of the oldest hotels in Boston it is one of 
the most comfortable and home-like. It is convenient 
of access to the business portion of the city, and only 
two blocks from the new Southern Terminal where 
trains on ali the Western and Southern railways ar- 
rive and depart. Guests are received on both Ameri- 
can and European plans and the rates are reasonable 
for first-class accommodations. 


REDUGED RATES TO ASHEVILLE. 


Via Pennsylvania Raitroad, Account Meeting 
American Society of Givil Engineers. 

For the benefit of those desiring to attend the 
meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
at Asheville, N. C., June 8 to 12, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell round-trip tickets to 
Asheville and return, good going June 5, 6 and 7, and 
good returning to reach original starting point not 
later than June 15, inclusive, from all stations on its 
lines at the rate of a single fare for the round trip, 
plus twenty-five cents. For rates and conditions of 
tickets consult Ticket Agents.—Adv. 


TOURING BY MOTOR CAR. 

An interesting little Bam ay describing an auto- 
mobile = from New York to Chicago by officers of 
the New York-Chicago Good Roads Association gives 
a vacation hint that is well worthy of consideration. 
The booklet is fully illustrated from photearaphs 
taken en route and describes in detail the 7, ies 
as well as the pleasures of this thousand mile trip. 
The touring car used was a “Toledo” steam car- 
riage made by the International Motor Car Co. The 
International company manufacture not only steam 
carriages but gasolene and electric automobiles as 
well. Booklets describing their various horseless 
vehicles and giving many facts of interest to auto- 
mobilists everywhere may had for the x 
Those of our readers who are at all inclined to th 
form of recreaticn will do well to correspond with the 
International Motor Car Co., 8056 Central avenue, 
Toledo, Ohlo. 
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HISPERS as soft as the breath of the rose 
Fall on the ear of this dreamy-eyed maiden; 
What is he telling her? Dare one suppose 
He offers his heart in the heart of the rose— 
Murmurs a message with tenderness laden? 


WEET this Colonial Maid of the Rose, 
Dainty her gown, and her blushing demureness ; 
Aye—but the Maid of Today if she knows 


IVORY SOAP, and the charm it bestows, 
Rivals all others in sweetness and pureness. 


—IT FLOATS. 
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Survey of the World 


Senator. Hanna has 
decided that he will 
no longer oppose the 
adoption by the Ohio Convention of a 
resolution calling for the nomination of 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1904. The contro- 
versy over this question was brought 
to the attention of the President on the 
25th ult., while he was at Walla Walla, 
Wash., and he authorized his Secretary 
to publish the following statement: 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Nomination in 1904 


“Tn speaking of the sudden political develop- 
ments in Ohio, the President this afternoon 
said: 

“*T have not asked any man for his support. 
I have had nothing whatever to do with raising 
the issue as to my indorsement. Sooner or 
later it was bound to arise; and inasmuch as 
it has now arisen, of course those who favor 
my Administration and: my nomination will in- 
dorse them, and those who do not will oppose 
them.’ 

“The President also said he was deeply 
touched by.the action of President McKinley’s 
home county, in which Canton is situated, in 
instructing so heartily in his favor. Nothing 
could have pleased him more.” 


On the following day, Mr. Hanna an- 
nounced his change of purpose in these 
words: 


“T am in receipt of a telegram from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt which indicates to me his de- 
sire to have the indorsement of the’ Ohio Re- 
publican State Convention of his Administra- 
tion and candidacy. In view of this I shall not 
oppose such action by the convention, and I 
have telegraphed the President to that effect.” 


Before the publication of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s statement, the Senator had said 
that Ohio had no “ favorite son” candi- 
date this year. To the question whether 
she might not have one “at the last 





moment,” he replied: “ No; there is no 
such possibility. It would be most 
ridiculous. I have heard no man but 
Roosevelt mentioned even as a possi- 
bility, anywhere.” Senator Fairbanks 
says there will be no opposition in In- 
diana to the nomination of the Presi- 
dent. Senator Platt, of New York, re- 
marks that Mr. Roosevelt will surely 
be nominated and elected. Some per- 
sons in Wall Street, he adds, “ disagree 
with him on the Trust question, but 
any votes he may lose on that account 
will be more than made up by gains 
elsewhere.” The removal of all doubt 
as to the action of the Ohio Convention 
gives the President a majority of: the 
delegates in 1904 in votes already 
pledged. It is expected that the Re- 
publicans of every State will call for 
his nomination by resolution or by in- 
structions to delegates. 


ed 


For ten days past a 
large area in the Mid- 
dle West, including 
Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and 
Oklahoma, has suffered greatly ~from 
tornadoes, fires and floods. In the first 
four days of last week not less than roo 
persons were killed in those States by 
tornadoes, more than a score of which 
were reported. These storms were ac- 
companied by steady rain. While the 
Northeastern States had been almost 
wholly without rain for a month, a con- 
tinuous downpour in the States above 
mentioned flooded the streams until the 
high. level of 1881 was passed. The 
week’s rainfall at Des Moines was 7% 
inches, or the ordinary average for two 
1289 


Great Losses by 
Storm and Flood 
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months. It is said that in some parts 
of Kansas 12 inches of rain fell in one 
day, the 29th. The most deplorable ef- 
fects of these great floods were seen in 
Topeka and Kansas City, Kan. On 
Saturday last, North Topeka was sur- 
rounded with water and deprived of 
communication with the main city on the 
other side of the river. Of the 10,000 
inhabitants, 7,000 escaped to places of 
safety. Those remaining were in great 
danger Saturday night, and many had 
not been rescued 24 hours later. A 
large part of the town was destroyed by 
fire. Burning houses, dislodged from 
their foundations by the water—which 
was seven feet deep in the street and 
flowing with a strong current—floated 
about and spread the flames. It was 
at first reported that 200 lives had 


been lost, but later accounts show 
that the number did not exceed 
30. The work of rescuing those 


who remained in North Topeka pro- 
ceeded very slowly, because no boats 
except a few small skiffs were available, 
and these were used at great risk in the 
darkness and the swift current. Ex- 
hausted women and children fell from 
roofs and trees and were drowned be- 
fore rescuers could reach them. The 
pastor of one of the churches remained 
with his family on the roof of his house 
for nearly three days, and the only food 
eaten in that time by this party of four 
was two loaves of bread. On Sunday 
two little steam launches were at hand 
and by these many were saved. On that 
day the river began to fall. At Kansas 
City the water was 4 feet higher than 
in 1881. The suburban town of Armour- 
dale (16,000 inhabitants) was deserted, 
for only the tops of the houses were 
to be seen above the flood. It was 
thought that 50 lives had been lost there. 
At Des Moines the flood had come a lit- 
tle earlier; 20 were drowned in that 
place, and $2,000,000 worth of property 
was destroyed. A list published on the 
1st showed that in these and other cities 
the losses were as follows: Lives, 157; 
property, $13,800,000(including $2,000,- 
ooo at North Topeka and $4,000,000 at 
Kansas City and Armourdale). At these 
and other points there were 45,000 home- 
less people at the beginning of the pres- 
eut week. 
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From Seattle, where he 
passed a quiet Sunday 
(the 24th ult.), the 
President’s course was southwestward, 
by way of Ellensburg and North 
Yakima to Pasco, and thence north- 
ward to Spokane and Wallace, in the 
northern extremity of Idaho. Passing 
over into Montana, he was received by 
great gatherings of people at Helena 
and Butte. Going southward, he 
stopped for a short time at Pocatello 
(in Southern Idaho), and then trav- 
eled westward again to Boisé. On the 
29th he arrived at Salt Lake City. 
Wallace is in the heart of the Coeur 
d’Alene mining district, and all the 
mines were shut down while -he was 
there. In his address at that place he 
urged his audience to beware of “ the 
arrogance which looks down on those 
not. so well off, treating them with 
brutal and selfish disregard for their in- 
terests, and also the equally base spirit 
of hatred and rancor for those who are 
better off: ” 


“The worst foe to American institutions is 
the man who seeks to cause hatred and dis- 
trust. between one bedy of Americans and an- 
other body of Americans. It is just as base, no 
matter whether the appeal is made to influence 
section against section, creed against creed, or 
class against class. In any event the appeal is 
unworthy of American institutions, and if lis- 
tened to will hurt none so much as those who 
pay heed to it. Any man who endeavors to 
make you do wrong, under the plea that it is 
in your interest to follow him in doing wrong, 
will do wrong to you if the opportunity arises.” 


The President’s 
Tour 


At Butte, where the preparations for 
his reception had been controlled by 
the workingmen, he spoke of railroads 
and the offenses of the rich and the 
poor: 


“Great good has come from the development 
of our railroad system; great good has been 
done by the individuals and corporations that 
have made that development possible, and in 
return good is done to them and not harm 
when they are required to obey the law. Ours 
is a government of liberty, by, through and 
under the law. No man is above it, and no man 
is below it. The crimes of cunning, the crimes 
of greed, the crimes of violence are equally 
crimes, and against them all alike that law 
must set its face. This is not and never shall 
be a government either of a plutocracy or of a 
mob. 

















“ While all people are foolish to violate or 
rail against the law, wicked as’ welf as’ foolish, 
but all foolish, yet the most foolish man in this 
republic is the man of wealth who complains 
because the law is administered with impartial 
justice against him. His folly is greater than 
the folly of any other man who so complains, 
for he lives and moves and has his being be- 
cause the law does in fact protect him and his 
property. He has the right to ask every decent 
citizen to rally to the support of the law if it is 
ever broken against the interest of the rich 
man, and we have the same right to ask that 
rich man cheerfully and gladly to acquiesce in 
the enforcement against his seeming interest of 
the law if it is the law. Incidentally, whether 
he acquiesces or not, the law will be enforced 
whoever he may: be, great or small, at which- 
ever end of the social scale he may be, whether 
his offense take the shape of crime or greed or 
cunning, or whether it take the shape of phys- 
ical violence.” 


The President’s escort at Pocatello was 
composed of Indians and cowboys. In 
the long procession at Salt Lake City 
there were 600 mounted cowboys, 
many of whom had ridden miles over 
rough trails to meet him. At Walla 
Walla, Joseph Becker, described in the 
dispatches as a radical Socialist, was 
arrested and imprisoned because he had 
said at his home in Pendleton, Oregon, 
that he had “ one bullet for Roosevelt 
and one for Emperor William.” He 
had brought his rifle to Walla Walla, 
and had concealed it in a building on 
the Presidential. procession’s line of 
march. At Salt Lake City, Mr. Roose- 
velt eulogized the pioneer settlers of 
Utah, and lunched at the house of Sen- 
ator Kearns with President Smith of 
the Mormon Church, Senator Smoot 
and a few other guests. On the same 
day, in Los Angeles, the Presbyterian 
General Assembly unanimously adopt- 
ed resolutions denouncing Senator 
Smoot, and urging the American peo- 
ple to secure his expulsion from the 
Senate. With four relays of horses the 
President rode over the prairies on Sat- 
urday from Laramie to Cheyenne, sixty 
miles, in eight hours. 


& 


Several arrests were 
made last week, as a 
result of the investiga- 
tion in the Post Office Department. 
One of Tyner’s assistants in the law 
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division of the Department was Daniel 
W. Miller, of Indiana, appointed, by 
Tyner two years ago. This man has 
been removed from office and arrested 
for taking bribes from John J. Ryan & 
Co., a racing investment concern doing 
business at St. Louis. Joseph W. 
Johns, of Rockville, Ind., a go-between, 
was arrested at the same time. Accord- 
ing to Ryan’s confession, Johns (a 
friend of Miller) offered to procure for 
him, for $5,000, a written decision of 
the Department, permitting his com- 
pany to use the mails. Ryan paid him 
$4,500, and the decision (written by 
Miller and signed by Christiancy, as 
Acting Assistant Attorney-General) 
was given out in December last. Ryan 
used it in his advertisements. He con- 
fessed, he says, because new proceed- 
ings against his company were begun 
in February, in order that he might be 
compelled to pay another bribe. A few 
days before Ryan got his decision, a 
similar one, signed by Mr. Tyner, was 
issued, relating to another investment 
company for which Harrison J. Barrett 
(a relative of Tyner, and now under 
surveillance) was counsel. All the offi- 
cers of the law division are now out; 
Tyner has been removed, Christiancy 
has leave of absence, and Miller is. un- 
der arrest. On the 27th ult., August 
W. Machen, Superintendent of the 
Free Delivery division, who had been 
in the Department for 10 years, was ar- 
rested for taking bribes from two broth- 
ers named Groff, who control a pat- 
ented fastener used on street mail 
boxes, and to whom the Department 
has paid for such fasteners more than 
$160,000. The charge is that Machen 
received 40 per cent. of the money paid 
on each order, and the Department 
publishes dates and figures for the re- 
ceipt of $18,382 by him. This evidence 
was procured by skillful detective work 
from the vaults of a Philadelphia Trust 
Company. The Groffs (who have been 
arrested) had the fasteners manufac- - 
tured for 25 cents apiece, and sold them 
to the Government for $1.25. - Postmas- 
ter-General Payne says he believes the 
discoveries yet to be made will “ exceed 
by far the irregularities and improper 
practices already brought to light.” It 
is said arrests will be made in the New 
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York office, and that a clerk employed 
there has made a confession. In sev- 
eral post offices the assistant postmas- 
ters have been receiving salaries in ex- 
cess of the amount allowed by. law. 
These salaries will now be reduced. 
' & 

In New York at the be- 
ginning of the present 
week all branches of the 
building industry were still paralyzed by 
the controversy with the allied labor 
unions, due partly to the unions’ support 
of an attempt to organize the teamsters 
in the yards where building material is 
sold, partly to demands for higher wages 
and partly to sympathetic lockouts in op- 
position to sympathetic strikes. The 
unions issued a statement accusing the 
associated employers of conspiring un- 
lawfully to prevent the organization of 
labor and to suppress competition in bids 
and estimates.—A strike involving 75,000 
textile workers in Philadelphia is ex- 
pected this week, owing to the employers’ 
refusal to reduce the work hours of a 
week to 55.—In Chicago the threatened 
strike of 7,000 freight handlers for an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. may be averted by 
the acceptance of 4 per cent. as a com- 
promise from one of the 24 railroad com- 
panies. The employees at the stockyards 
there and in Omaha have gained a con- 
siderable increase of pay and have re- 
sumed work, but 12,000 cooks, waiters 
and other employees in the Chicagohotels 
and restaurants have decided to strike if 
their demands are not granted.—The 
street cars in Bridgeport were running in 
the daytime last week and there was no 
disorder. The State Legislature has 
passed the bill prolonging the terms of 
the Police Commissioners, thus prevent- 
ing Mayor Mulvihill from filling by ap- 
pointment the vacancies that were about 
to occur.—In Springfield, Mass., the 
Smith & Wesson firearms company, to 
prevent their men from forming a union, 
discharged several of themand thenclosed 
the factory. On the following day 400 
of the 500 men applied for work, signing 
a declaration that they were not members 
of a union and would not join one with- 
out giving notice to the company in writ- 
ing.—Work upon a new Catholic church 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., has been sus- 
pended. The pastor was employing non- 
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union men, owing to the strikes in the 
building trades; but the Italians of, the 
congregation gave notice that they would 
avoid the church, when completed, if he 
should continue to employ non-union la- 
bor.—At the recent convention of the 


‘Railway Trainmen’s union Grand Master 


Morrissey in his address opposed the 
breaking of contracts or agreements by 
sympathetic strikes, and his views on this 
question were unanimously adopted by 


resolution. 
& 


Secretary Root has or- 
dered another inquiry as 
to the charges against 
Major Robert L. Howze, which are that 
two Filipino prisoners (Presidentes of 
villages) were whipped to death under 
his direction at Laoag, in April, 1900, 
and that he made a false report as to the 
results of an investigation of the affair. 
The new inquiry appears to be aimed at 
Major George K. Hunter, the accuser of 
Howze, rather than at the latter, the Sec- 
retary holding that the evidence now 
available is decidedly in Howze’s favor. 
This is a case as to which the Anti-Im- 
perialists have made much complaint, and 
the testimony against Howze consists of 
statements procured from 35 natives by 
Major Hunter, acting under the direction 
of General Miles during the latter’s re- 
cent visit to the islands. The Secretary, 
in his published statement, severely 
criticises Major Hunter, saying that his 
own letters show that he entertained a 
bitter personal animosity toward Major 
Howze, and for this reason was not likely 
to make an impartial investigation, and 
was unfit to be assigned to that duty. 
The Filipino affidavits, he continues, are 
directly contradicted by the sworn state- 
ments of ten American officers who were 
stationed at Laoag in April, 1900. He 
prefers to believe these officers, bearing 
in mind that “ the view taken in a large 
part of the Orient, including the Philip- 
pine Islands, as to the sanctity of an 
oath and the moral obligation to tell the 
truth in judicial proceedings, varies wide- 
ly from our own view, and that native 
testimony-to almost any effect can readily 
be procured by a person interested in 
procuring it.” Two army surgeons who 
exhumed the bodies of the natives re- 
ported that there were no signs of whip- 
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ping and that death was due to natural 
causes. This examination’ was made a 
few days after the burial. Some weeks 
later Major Hunter wrote to Gover- 
nor Taft confidentially, speaking of the 
charges and expressing a wish that 
Howze (who had been placed in com- 
mand over him, altho below him in the 
relative list) should be removed. This 
action of Hunter, the Secretary says, 
was “ underhanded and most reprehensi- 
ble.” He points to another inquiry, in 
1901, at the end of which the Taft Com- 
mission virtually declared that natives 
had not been whipped at Laoag. Upon 
all the papers, he says, “ It appears that 
the charges against Major Howze are 
false,” and that his conduct “ merits com- 
mendation.” Three officers are to ex- 
amine Hunter’s witnesses at Laoag, to 
ascertain whether their affidavits are true 
and whether Hunter’s inquiry was an 
impartial one.—It is expected that inter- 
esting constitutional questions will be 
raised at Manila by the suit of Sefior 
Calda, formerly an insurgent, against 
Major Glenn, for damages for false im- 
prisonment. Glenn caused him to be 
arrested by the civil authorities on the 
charge that he was aiding the enemy. 


& 


Mr. Chamberlain 
has put his plan of 
an Imperial Zoll- 
verein fairly before the nation and 
made it the one all-absorbing question 
of policy. In a debate in Parliament, 
May 28th, over a motion to adjourn for 
the Whitsuntide holidays, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke (Liberal) raised a discussion 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s now famous Bir- 
mingham speech. Sir Charles declared 
that the Colonial Secretary had sug- 
gested measures which portended a 
revolutionary change in the Govern- 
ment’s policy, and which were opposed 
to the traditions and the opinions of an 
overwhelming majority in the House. 
In reply Mr. Balfour, the Premier; de- 
clared that after the resolution of the 
colonial conference, Mr. Chamberlain 
was bound to raise the question of 
preferential trade relations with the 
colonies, and that he and Mr. Chamber- 
lain were in perfect harmony in the 
matter. It was not true that the idea 
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was started by Mr. Chamberlain as a 
policy of his own and without consul- 
tation with his colleagues.—The impor- 
tant speech of the debate, however, was 
made by the Colonial Secretary him- 
self, as every one felt that he was really 
responsible for the scheme and was the 
practical leader in the movement. He 
was surprised, he said, that his Bir- 
mingham address had aroused such at- 
tention, since what he had said was 
absolutely the same in substance as 
views which had been expressed by 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour. He 
intended no reversal of the traditional 
policy of England. Everything de- 
pended on the definition of “free 
trade.” If one accepted Cobden’s defi- 
nition—“ to bring about a free inter- 
change of commodities at their natural 
prices ”—then neither he nor any other 
member of the Government was pro- 
posing any departure from the policy of 
free trade. He felt that the question 
must be brought before the people, and 
that a mandate must be given the Gov- 
ernment if his suggestions were to be 
carried out. Certainly if there was no 
change in the fiscal system Great Brit- 
ain would have to give up all hopes of 
closer fiscal relations with the colonies 
and of obtaining at some time closer 
political relations with them. If the 
Government received a mandate, he 
would formulate a plan and would call 
another colonial conference. Every- 
thing, then, would depend on what 
Great Britain had to offer. First of all, 
it was his intention to learn from every 
manufacturing district’ what articles 
cou!d be more largely sold if preferen- 
tial rates were obtained from the colo- 
nies. In return Great Britain could 
only give the colonies a preference on 
the great colonial products which were 
imported into England. Such a prefer- 
ence would have to be on raw material 
used in manufactures or on food stuffs 
or on both; and, furthermore, to give 
such a preference it would, of course, 
first be necessary to impose a tax on 
the imports selected. It was undesir- 
able to tax raw material, because Great 
Britain would then be required to give 
drawbacks on the finished article, and 
this meant a complicated system. He 
preferred the simple method of taxing 
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food. He knew. the workingman’s dis- 
like of such a tax, but was prepared to 
go into the homes of the laboring men 
and argue the subject with them. He 
would give them a table showing ex- 
actly how much bread and beer they 
used and exactly how much the tax 
would amount to for them if it were im- 
posed. To offset the tax he would show 
them how much their wages would 
need to be raised in order to cover this 
additional cost of living. “ And,” said 
he, “ I think I shall have a chance with 
them.” It was inevitable, if preferen- 
tial duties were levied, that a tax should 
be placed on food stuffs, and, as the 
workingmen would pay three-fourths 
of this tax, it was only fair that their 
contribution and the one-quarter paid 
by the rich should be used for social 
reforms, such as old-age pensions. He 

“Not only do you get back in benefits the 
whole sum you pay, but also all that is paid 
by the richer classes. In addition to that, you 
receive higher wages, and it will be possible to 
press forward other social reforms which are 
at present impracticable for lack of money.” 
Such a tax was not protective in inten- 
tion, but incidentally it would afford 
protection. For one thing, it would 
help Great Britain to deal with Ger- 
many in defense of Canada. Germany 
was proposing to discriminate against 
Canadian products, and with such a 
system of taxation as was now pro- 
posed Great Britain could retaliate on 
Germany and force her to justice. Such 
a system would also help Great Britain 
to defend her trade against unjust com- 
petition, such as that of the trusts of 
America and the Continent. At pres- 
ent Great Britain was the only open 
market of the world, and this made her 
the common dumping ground when 
trade was dull elsewhere.—It was ob- 
served that many of the Conservatives 
listened to Mr. Chamberlain in chilling 
silence, indicating alarm as to the re- 
sult of his scheme. Indeed there is a 
general feeling that his proposition 
when brought before the country may 
split up the Union party. 

sd 


An agent of the German 
Jewish Relief Society re- 
ports ftom Kishirieff that 
700 houses were destroyed, that 600 shops 
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were sacked and.that about 10,000 per- 
sons, or 2,000 families, were made home- 
less by the massacre. Forty-five persons 
were killed outright, 84 seriously 


-wounded and 500 were slightly injured. 


These figures are probably as accurate as 
any that can be obtained and show what 
really happened during the two days of 
rioting. It will be remembered that the 
London Times published what it believed 
to be a note from M. Plehve, Minister of 
the Interior, to the Governor of Bessa- 
rabia, in which the Governor was pfac- 
tically ordered to permit the massacre. 
On May 26th the Official Messenger of 
St. Petersburg published an explicit de- 
nial that any such confidential letter was 
sent by M. Plehve. The Messenger says: 

“These reports have been invented. No let- 
ter of the above stated purport from the Minis- 
ter of the Interior to the Governor of Bessa- 
rabia exists, and no communication whatever 
was made to the Bessarabian authorities pre- 
paring them for the disturbances.” 


The Times comments on this statement 
in such a way as to insinuate that the let- 
ter was sent despite the official denial. It 
remarks that curiously and unfortunately 
both before and during the butchery 
of the Jews at Kishineff the Governor 
conducted himself precisely as if he had 
received this non-existent letter and were 
endeavoring to fulfill the orders given 
him. The chief of police of Kieff has 
ordered the officers in that district to 
make fresh inquiries into the legal status 
of the Jews, and forcibly to expel those 
who have no legal right of residence and 
who refuse to leave. In the meanwhile a 
deputation of Jews from Kishineff has 
visited M. Plehve at St. Petersburg and 
has laid their case before him. ‘They 
asked that a circular be issued, telling the 
people that the Jews are under the pro- 
tection of the law and that outrages upon 
them will not be tolerated. Secondly, 
they asked that a warning be given to the 
newspaper Bessarabetz to cease its anti- 
Semitic campaign, and thirdly, that the 
origin of the riots be investigated and the 
instigators punished. The deputation 
also hoped to obtain from M. Witte, Min- 
ister of Finance, a temporary remission 
of the heavy trading dues until the people 
have recovered somewhat from their 
losses. Just how much they obtained 
from the Minister of the Interior is, of 























course, not known. They were at least 
received cordially, and immediately after- 
ward there was an announcement in the 
Official Messenger forbidding the sale of 
the Znamya, which is the most violent of 
the anti-Semitic papers of St. Petersburg. 
Hitherto this paper, together with Novoe 
Vremya, the Bessarabetz and other pa- 
pers hostile to the Jews, has been per- 
mitted to wage a campaign against that 
people without restriction from the cen- 
sor. Even after the Kishineff outrages 
they continued their attacks, declaring 
that the massacre was a well earned les- 
son, “It served the Jews right,” etc. On 
the other hand, such papers as tried to 
lay the blame on the Governor for the 
event were dealt with severely. The in- 
dignation felt against Russia has been ex- 
pressed freely in many countries. In the 
United States a good deal of pressure has 
been brought to bear on the Government 
to take some official action in the matter. 
In a speech at Carnegie Hall ex-Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland, while expressing 
his horror at the atrocities, counseled 
moderation in judgment. He said in 
part: 

“T desire to avoid’ sounding a- discordant 
note; but yet I cannot refrain from the sugges- 
tion that the moral effect of our protest and 
the usefulness of this demonstration will not 
be lessened if we require indubitable proof be- 
fore we accuse the Government of Russia of 
guilty complicity in the crimes committed with- 
in her borders ; and it seems to me we may well 
consider the proper relationship between na- 
tions before we demand too pronounced inter- 
ference on the part of our own Government.” 


Js 


In retaliation for 
the hostility of 
the London Times 
toward the Russian Government the 
authorities have taken the extraordi- 
nary step of expelling the correspond- 
ent of that paper from St. Petersburg. 
In the morning of May 28th Mr. Bra- 
ham, the correspondent, was sum- 
moned to the police station, where he 
was kept waiting for some time on ac- 
count of a mistake in the papers served 
against him, he being written down in 
these Graham instead of Braham. At 
first all definite information was with- 
held from him, and he was not even 
permitted to communicate with Sir 
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Charles Scott, the British Ambassador. 
Later a telegram was read to him from 
General Kleigells, the Chief of Police, 
in which it was stated that he had been 
expelled from the country by the order 
of General von Wahl, the Assistant 
Minister of the Interior, on account of 
his “hostility to the Russian Govern- 
ment and invention of false news.” He 
was forced to sign a paper promising 
to leave Russia by the first train. Ifhe 
had refused he was to be expelled in 
the ordinary way. He immediately 
visited Sir Robert Scott, before. whom 
he laid the whole matter, and then went 
to the Minister of the Interior, thinking 
that the order might have been given 
under the mistaken impression that he 
was responsible for the ‘publication. of 
the letter alleged to have been sent by 
M. Plehve to General von Raaben. His 
explanation, however, was unavailing. 
M. Plehve declared that the members 
of the Government had determined that 
the Times’s correspondent could no 
longer. be tolerated. They knew that 
this would provoke an outburst in the 
British press, but they. had resolved to 
read the Times a lesson. In an editorial 
on the subject the Times spoke of it as 
a “ remarkable measure, unprecedented 
within our experience.” The editorial 
goes on to say: 


“ We feel very confident that our correspond- 
ent will not be found to have given the slight- 
est justification for the harsh treatment dealt 
out. to him. He has displayed con- 
spicuous judgment and moderation in the dis- 
charge of his responsible duties’ . . . If 
there have been features in Russia’s domestic 
policy which it was impossible for any foreign 
observer in his position either to overlook or 
minimize, he has but ‘shared the misgivings 
felt by not a few thoughtful and patriotic Rus- 
sians themselves.” cep 


For the first time since the 
Constitution of 1837 one can 
detect signs that the influence 
exerted by the Spanish Government 
over the electors is yielding to a more 
independent public opinion. The oli- 
garchy, now Conservative now Liberal, 
which has been the real power behind 
a sham pariiamentarism, is still valiant, 
as was recently shown by the negotia- 
tions over the question of appointi 

life Senators when Seifior Silvela finally 
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decided to share the honors in his gift 
with eight Liberals. Nevertheless, an 
immense change has taken place in 
Spanish life. The disintegration of the 
Liberal party was the beginning of the 
change, and this disintegration com- 
menced with the secession of Sefior 
Canaléjas and the extreme Left of the 
party. The change was completed by 
the death of Sagasta. Now the party 
is without a chief and without strength. 
The rivalry for leadership among 
Sefiores Montero Rio, Moret, Vega de 
Armijo and Romanones, has made any 
true cohesion impossible, either within 
Parliament or without. In the last 
election both sections of the Conserva- 
tive party waged violent war on the 
followers of Canaléjas, and his demo- 
cratic opportunism, which is of a kind 
accepted as a matter of course in Bel- 
gium and England, inspired an almost 
ludicrous fear in some of the aristo- 
cratic circles of Spain, where he was 
pictured as a kind of Frankenstein. 
This opposition apparently was a po- 
litical mistake, since it allowed the Re- 
publicans all over the country to com- 
bine effectually under Sefior Salmeron 
against the Silvelists. Sefior Canalé- 
jas’s opportunism, however, was an ob- 
ject of suspicion to the Republicans, 
and still remains so, tho it is possible 
that he may at any time recover his in- 
fluence in a party with which he is in 
essential agreement. In the meanwhile 
he is biding his time. The Republicans 
are striving honestly to create a prac- 
tical program beyond the policy of 
mere systematic obstruction attributed 
to them. Their task is difficult, for 
their fighting corps in the Spanish Con- 
gress includes the most diverse ele- 
ments, ranging from sheer revolution- 
ary anarchism to lukewarm radical- 
ism. The Government has at last be- 
come alive to the seriousness of its sit- 
uation, and has entered upon a course 
of reactionary and ry tactics: 


For the first time the 

man university 
statistics furnish not 
only the data concerning the attendance 
of the woman contingent, but also to a 
considerable extent the motives that 
have, notwithstanding. the discourage- 
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ments put in their way by the state and 
academic authorities, caused this rush of 
women to these famous centers of learn- 
ing. In the semester just closing the 
total attendance of women was 1,180. 
The distribution of this number among 
the universitiés shows that it is not 
academic honors and titles that these 
women seek chiefly, otherwise they 
would flock to Heidelberg and Freiburg, 
where alone they have the right to 
matriculate and take examinations on an 
exact equality with the men. The fact 
that they crowd to the large Prussian 
institutions, which have been the niost 
chary to grant them privileges, but 
which, as a rule, have the best teaching 
corps, shows that they want the best in- 
struction available; this explains, too, 
the fact that so very few women take 
degrees. Then, too, it appears that the 
medical profession has not the attraction 
for these women that has generally been 
supposed tobe thecase. In Heidelberg there 
is only one woman in this department, in 
Jena none, and in other universities not 
many, the greatest proportion, nineteen, 
being found in Strassburg. The major- 
ity of the women who enroll come with 
a certificate of graduation from a normal 
college and engage in the studies of the 
philosophical faculty—te., philosophy, 
philology, history, literature, mathe- 
matics, etc. Their highest interests are 
not ideal, but involve the bread and but- 
ter question, the great majority being 
candidates for the position of superin- 
tendent and head teacher in the higher 
girls’ schools—O berlehrerin—or the pre- 
paring for some other practical line of 
work in teaching. A prominent literary 
paper of Leipzig declares that if Prussia 
had not made the condition that the head 
teachers in these higher schools for girls 
must have a university training the 
woman enrollment at the universities 
would at once shrink most materially. It 
is very evident that the Jews furnish more 
than their proportion to this enrollment. 
Of the 114 in Breslau, 35 are of this 
creed, and in this respect the Jewish 
women imitate the example of the Jew- 
ish men, who are also crowding the unhi- 
versities and the school of Technology, 
which fact is one of the reasons why Anti- 
Semitism flourishes in the higher and 
educated centers of Germany. 

















A Word to Fishermen 





By Grover Cleveland 
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HOSE of us who fish in a fair, 
well-bred and reasonable way, for 
the purpose of recreation and as 

a means of increasing the table pleasures 
of ourselves or our friends, may’ well 
regret the apparently unalterable decree 
which gives to all those who fish, under 
the spur of any motive—good, bad or 


greedy propensity. Nevertheless we, 
and those with whom we have so 
little sympathy, are by a sort of un- 
avoidable law of gravitation classed 
together in the same fraternity, and 
called fishermen. Occasionally weak 
attempts have been made to classify 
the best of this fraternity under the 
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indifferent—the name of fishermen. We 
certainly have nothing in common with 
those who fish for a livelihood, unless it 
be a desire to catch fish. We have, in 
point of fact, no closer relationship than 
this with the murderously inclined, 
whose only motive in fishing is to make 
large catches, and whose sole pleasure 
in the pursuit is the gratification of a 





name of Anglers, or some title of that 
kind, but such efforts have always failed. 
Even Izaak Walton could not change the 
current of human thought by calling his 
immortal book “ The Compleat Angler.” 
So it seems, however much those who 
fish may differ in social standing, in dis- 
position and character, in motive and 
ambition, and even in mode of operation, 
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all must abide, to the end of the chapter, 
in the contemplation of the outside 
world, within the brotherhood called 
“Fishermen.” Happily, however, this 
grouping of incongruous elements under 
a common name does not prevent those 
of us who properly appreciate the im- 
portance of upholding the respectabil- 
ity of decent fishing from coming to an 
agreement concerning certain causes of 
congratulation and certain rules of con- 
duct. 

At this season, when the activities of 
genteel fishing usually begin, it is fit- 
ting that a word should be spoken that 
may not only redound to our comfort 
and satisfaction, but may guard us 
against temptations that easily beset 
even the best of fishermen. 

We who claim to represent the high- 
est fishing aspirations are sometimes 
inclined to complain on days when the 
fish refuse to bite. Thetfe can be 
no worse exhibition than . this. of 
an entire misconception of a wise ar- 
rangement for our benefit. We should 
always remember that we have about us 
on every side thousands of those who 
claim membership in the fishing fra- 
ternity, because, in a way, they love to 
fish, when the fish bite—and only then. 
These are contented only when capture 
is constant, and their only conception: of 
the pleasures of fishing rests upon unin- 
terrupted slaughter. If we reflect for-a 


moment upon the consequences of turn-_ 


ing an army of fishermen like these loose 
upon fish that would bite every day and 
every hour, we shall see how nicely the 
vicissitudes of fishing have been. ad- 
justed, and how precisely and usefilly 
the fatal attack of discouraging bad luck 
selects its victims. If on days when we 


catch few or no fish we feel symptoms 
of disappointment, these should imme- 
diately give way to satisfaction when 
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we remember how many spurious and 
discouraged fishermen are spending their 
time in hammocks or under trees or on 
golf fields instead of with fishing out- 
fits, solely on account of just such un- 
favorable days. We have no assurance 
that if fish could be easily taken at all 
times the fishing waters within our 
reach would not be depopulated, a horri- 
ble thing to contemplate. Let it not be 
said that such considerations as these 
savor of uncharitableness and _ selfish- 
ness on our part. We are only recog- 
nizing the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest as applied to fishermen, and 
claiming that these “fittest”. should 
have the best chance. 

What has been said naturally leads 
to.the suggestion that consistency re- 
quires those of us who are right minded 
fishermen to reasonably limit ourselves 
as to the number of fish we should take 
on favorable days. On no accountshould 
edible fish be caught in such quantities 
as to be wasted. By restraining our- 
selves in this matter we discourage in 
our own natures the growth of greed, we 
prevent wicked waste, we make it easier 
for us to bear the fall between what we 
may determine upon as decent good 
luck and bad luck, or no luek, and we 
make ourselves at all points better men 
and better fishermen. 

We ought not to forget these things 
as we enter upon the pleasures of our 
summer’s fishing. But in any event let 
us. take with us when we go out good 
tackle, good bait and plenty of patience. 
If the wind is in the South or West so 
much the better, but let’s go, wherever 
the wind may be. If we catch fish we 
shall add zest to our recreation. If we 
catch none, we shall still have the outing 
and the recreation—more healthful and 
more enjoyable than can be gained in 
any other way. 

Princeton, N. J, 

















HE Yellowstone Park, the Yosemite 
Valley, Niagara Falls and the 
Grand Cajion of the Colorado’ are 

undoubtedly the four most beautiful ob- 
jects of nature to be seen on this con- 
tinent. Each one of these is so perfect 
in its individual beauty -and grandetr 


The, Yosemite Valley, 





Its 
elevation..18- 4, aso. feet above the Pacific 
Ocean, and. it: ‘is jiemmed in by titanic 


most die: Fast of ‘San Francisco. 


cliffs “looming - “up in massive sturdi+ 
ness from, 2,000. to 3,000 feet in hight. 
The four. feattires of the Valley which 
seg it from all: other noted val 
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The Domes from Columbia Rock, ‘Yosemite Valley 


that it is impossible to compare their 
charms one with another. 

As President Roosevelt’s Western tour 
has taken him for the first time in his 
life into the Yosemite Valley and the 
State of California, the people’s atten- 
tion has been drawn afresh to this gar- 
den spot of the Pacific Coast. We take 
pleasure this Vacation Number in re- 
producing for our readers some typical 
pictures of the most beautiful valley in 
the world. 

The Yosemite Valley is situated in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, 150 miles al- 





leys in the world are, 1st, the neat ap- | 
proach to verticality of its walls; 2d, - 
the immense hight of the walls, not only , 
absolutely, but relatively to the width 
of the Valley itself; 3d, the small amoutit 
of talus at the base ‘of the cliffs, and, 4th, 
the numerous superb water falls that 
empty into the valley from . almost 
every precipice. 

One of the streams from the surround- 
ing mountains drops not less than 26,00c 
feet before it reaches the Valley, divid- 
ing its fall into three precipitous leaps, 
one of them a sheer 15,000 feet. In the 
1299 
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Upper Yosemite Fall, Yosemite Valley 


spring time, when the snow from the ten silvery streams of spray tumbling 
mountain peaks is melting, visitors over the surrounding cliffs in long, slen- 
standing ‘in almost any.portion of the der “bridal veils,” or in foaming cas- 
Valley can look up and see from five to cades. Their music sounds like muf- 











SPENDING A VACATION, HERE AND ABROAD 


fled thunder and their resilient spray 
glints radiantly in the sunshine. All 
these falls unite in a-river of about 100 
feet in width, which frolics through the 
hollow of the Valley and drops in a dis- 
tance of 22 miles nearly 5,000 feet. This 
river teems with speckled trout and is 
cheered by the “ blessed water-ousel.” 

Tourists’ ascend the cliffs on horse- 
back over long picturesque and meander- 
ing trails, which often seem from the 
saddle’s prospect exceedingly danger- 
ous. From the tops of the cliffs over- 
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looking the valleys innumerable snow 
capped mountains bound the horizon. 
The trip from the Valley to the railroad 
occupies a day and a half by stage 
coach, through @ wild and mountainous 
region, and. takes the tourist through the 
famous grove of giant Sequoia. trees. 
There is a comfortable inn and a. few 
neighboring houses in the Valley, which 
is now_a public reservation and patrolled 
by. Government cavalry. Every Amer- 
ican should plan to visit the Yosemite 
Valley at least once in his life. 


Spending a Vacation, Here and Abroad 


By Baron de Stampenbourg 


HE idea that you need a vacation 
is not supported by a very ven- 
erable tradition. Previous to 

transportation by steam the “ vacation 
habit ” as such was a luxury exclusively 
indulged in by the rich and favored. 
Steam and electricity are the mighty 
agents that have turned this former lux- 
ury into a present necessity. The pass- 
ing from hand work to machine meth- 
ods and the consequent high. pressure 
activity of, the modern, worker has 
made a vacation a moral and physical 
necessity to the employee and a profit- 
able indulgence by the employer. 

The methods of spending a vacation 
vary, however, so greatly between the 
various nations. that one might feel 
tempted to judge their psychological 
make-up from their ideas of pastime 
and pleasure. The rich and favored of 
all nations are an exception, Whether 
they belong to a democratic plutocracy, 
as in most European states, they evince 
an instinctive disposition to spend their 
vacation in pretty nearly the same fash- 
ion and after analogous precepts of 
what is proof and correct. 

Let us agree that the typical Ameri- 
can is aman who makes the spending 
of a vacation a business rather than a 
pleasure, who is so anxious for a “ good 
time” that he unconsciously smothers 
himself with recreation, who is so dog- 
gedly bent on making every day tellin 
fun for every month spent at work that 


the fun-procuring becomes an -enter- 
prise, and who assiduously avoids the 
thing he, of all creatures in the world, 
needs—complete rest. Of. course, it is - 
possible to obtain recreation by merely 
changing one’s activities and interests, 
and, indeed, complete rest does not 
mean absolute inactivity, but the par- 
ticular thing an American demands is 
excitement before all, and: in this -re-. 
spect he is the antithesis of most other 
nations. He likes an ocean swim, yes; 
but he goes to Atlantic City, mainly 
drawn by a sociable fascination for the 
big crowds and the big things there. 
To be himself a part of this great. sea- 
shore spectacle of ocean and air.acting 
upon men and women; to feel himself - 
caught up in.the notions of. pleasure 
that sway the big crowds, to imperson- 
ate the spirit of the place even at the 
sacrifice of his own personality, is the 
intangible magnet that draws him ‘to 
the seashore resort. In the same way 
he is attracted to the great mountain 
rendezvous and to such places of out- 
door enjoyment as hold out'a promise. 
of the strenuous pastime he calls vaca-. 
tion. He returns to his work gagged 
with fun and glutted with excitement, 
apparently refreshed, wonderful to tell, 
and probably in better shape to dive 
into his duties with zeal than if he had 
had the proper rest. This seeming con- 
tradiction is accounted for by 'the fact 
that the present average vacation is too 
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short to communicat« the sense of rest 
to every fiber of body and mind, having 
merely the effect of throwing a person 
into a lapse of laxity, from which it re- 
quires considerable energy to rouse one- 
self, a condition that is obviated when 
a vacation is simply a temporary sub- 
stitution of business for pleasure excite- 
ment. In view of this fact, it is hard 
to criticise the American for misspend- 
ing his vacation, tho with an eye to the 
future it is easy to see that in enjoy- 
ment, as well as in employment, he 
maintains his national repute of “ burn- 
ing the candle at both ends.” 

To an Englishman the advent of va- 
cation time means cessation of all ex- 
citement and the beginning of a period 
of healthy rest and quiet pleasure. He 
takes the complete rest the American 
needs much more than he. Accord- 
ingly, he goes into the country to rela- 
tives, if he has any, and if he has not 
any, to any one of the numerous little 
rural inns in out of the way places, 
where good living is obtainable and 
overcrowding not likely. He may go 
in company with a chum, they may 
make a bicycle tour of the surrounding 
country, or they may spend most of 
their time in mountain climbing, tramp- 
ing or fishing, but the tendency is to do 
whatever they elect to do fur recreation 
under conditions insuring comparative 
privacy, seeing much of nature and lit- 
tle of man. The more sociable Britisher 
may be found at Brighton, Bourne- 
mouth and other seashore places, or at 
some large country resort, where 
cricket, tennis and golf are the main 
pastimes; but wherever he goes, and 
whatever he chooses to do, an English- 
man never forgets himself, never allows 
the surroundings to dominate him, but 
is at all times conscious—whether at a 
game of golf or in a swimming match— 
that these diversions are merely inci- 
dents in a vast amusement scheme de- 
vised especially for his benefit. Hence 
his insular attitude of aloofness, and 
hence, also, the imperturbable selfish- 
ness with which an Englishman on 
pleasure bent will disassociate himself 
from his fellows, and his obstinate re- 
fusal to be a bubble among other bub- 
bles on a mighty wave of a general en- 
joyment. He is the aristocrat of pleas- 
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ure ‘deentrs, ‘and hunts alone like. the 


ait 

e German of to-day is a so much 
changed man, considering the esthetic 
generation from which he has sprung, 
that anything short of “trinken und. 
madchen” fails to please his notions 
of ideal pastime. The well-to-do ele- 
ment furnishes the well-known German 
tourist, noted alike for his inquisitive 
alertness and his fondness for harness- 
ing himself with straps and slings to 
carry the numerous paraphernalia of his 
outfit. Cartoonists find him a veritable 
mine for bantering caricature, and he 
has this trait in common with an Eng- 
lishman : that while he is correct enough 
at home he becomes arrogant, and even 
detestable, when abroad. The now his- 
torical case of a Prussian tourist, who, 
after admiring a beautiful foreign land- 
scape, exclaimed: “ Jah, wenn es nur 
Deutsch ware!” truly depicts the nar- 
row minded insolence at bottom of the 
German national arrogance. 

Exactly to say what the difference is 
between French and Italian ways of 
spending vacations is not an easy mat- 
ter. The fact applies with equal truth 
to both nations that they are so active 
and warm-blooded that it is impossible 
for them to observe a quiet rest, in our 
sense of the word. Italians undoubt- 
edly travel a great deal more than 
Frenchmen, but on the whole, and out- 
side the wealthy element, both peoples 
show a disinclination to go beyond the 
borders of their own countries in search 
for recreation. In France every one 
who is not a Parisian, and who cannot 
afford a stay at Trouville, Arcachon or 
similar watering places, instinctively 
desires to spend his vacation in Paris, 
and most of those who earn vacations in 
Paris either prefer, or are obliged for 
pecuniary reasons, to spend them in 
Paris. ‘The Parisian, who thus takes 
his recreation at home, knows by ex- 
perience how to vary the pastime of 
each day, now by excursions to Versail- 
les with a jolly party of old friends, and 
then by automobile trips in hired cars 
to Fontainebleau, or maybe by simply 
continuing the gay life of a petty boule- 
vardier, allowing himself some prized 
luxury temporarily that he could not 
ordinarily indulge. 























E were told some years ago, 
when everybody played or 

talked golf, that it was not a 

game, but a disease. This view of the 
case may now be supported by the high 
authority of Mr. Arthur Balfour, the 


British Premier, who seems to hesitate 


in his opinion as to 
whether politics or 
golf is the more 
serious business of 
life. Speaking re- 
cently, he said: 
“My heart swells 
with pride when I 
reflect. that it. is 
from Scotland that 
the infection has 
spread.” In this 
country, golf had 
noc: been. imported 
long before it laid 
holdof. us: in 


most, acute” form, 


and clubs and 
courses multiplied 


with astonishing - 


rapidity. It was per- 
haps this excessive 
growth _ which 
raised doubts as te 


Golf in America 


By Arthur Pottow 
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Golfer at Pinehurst, N. C. 








whether there was any permanency in 
the game, and even now, after ten 
years’ experience, there are those who 
shake their heads ominously when the 
future of golf is under consideration. 
Those whose business it is to follow 
the game closely attach no importance 


to such fears. The 
“Golf Guide,’’ 
which is published 
annually, has. year 
by year shown a 
steady growth, in 
the numb ér:.of 
clubs, and what. is 
of even more sig- 
nificance, a general 
increase -in, the 
membership. of 
those Pee In 
1899, the first year 
i mye hich the 
“ Guide ” was pub- 
lished, 568. clubs 
were mentioned: in 
its pages. The 1903 
“ Guide ” contains 
details relating to 
more than 1,200 
golf organizations. 
Five years ago 
1303 
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to the vagaries of so- 
ciety, and so it chooses 
its. own amusements. 
The consensus of opin- 
. ion among’ business men 
seems to be that they 
have found in golf the 
game for which they 
were seeking. Tennis, 
great game as it is, ex- 
ists mainly for the 
young; golf is for. all 
ages. It is besides the 
only outdoor game you 
can play alone, a con- 
sideration of some im- 
portance when it is im- 








The City of Tents at Glen View.—The Amateur Championship of 1902 


thirty-six States possessed golf clubs, 
and now there is only one State 
—Idaho—which is immune from the 
disease. Even the territories—Okla- 
homa, Arizona and New Mexico— 
have their clubs, so that from here to 
California the land is dotted with links. 
It is perfectly true that golf is no lon- 
ger a social fad. In such a place as 
Newport, for instance, the cry of 
“Fore!” is seldom heard, but the 
great American public, in the main un- 
tainted by snobbery, is quite indifferent 


possible to find a com- 
panion. You may go 
round the course with the 
unseen and mythical “Colonel” andenjoy 
yourself almost as much as if you were 
accompanied by a creature of flesh and 
blood. Nor need your game, tho soli- 
tary, be silent. You will doubtless, 
unless you are master of the art—and 
even the expert is not exempt—get into 
innumerable difficulties. Then, if you 
are not gifted with an absolutely un- 
ruffled temperament, you will probably 
indulge in that species of lingual exer- 
cise known as “talking to a ball in a 
bunker.” 








Douglas Driving 
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Sometimes the medical profession 
will sound a note of warning against 
excessive devotion to the game, but the 
enthusiast. will tell you that excess in 
golf isnot possible. At any rate, all are 
agreed that golf in moderation is bene- 
ficial. » It has been said that Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller offered a million dollars 
for a. new stontach. For an infinites- 
imal part of that sum he purchased the 
golf course of the old Country Club of 
Lakewood, converted it to his private 
use, played daily, and lo! dyspepsia dis- 
appeared. 

The municipalities of the country 
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dispensable accessory to every country 
house. The host over there is now 
able, with his convenient golf course, 
to provide some other amusement for 
his guests than the eternal butchery of 
birds, and the fascinations of bridge 
have been known to yield on occasion 
to the good old Scotch game. 

The summer and winter resorts, 
soon after the arrival of the game, 
found that a golf course was a valuable 
attraction. Experience has only con- 
firmed this view, and a glance at the 
advertising columns of the papers and 
magazines of to-day furnishes ample 
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The Baltimore Country Club.—First Tee 


have not been slow to recognize the 
value of the game, and many cities have 
tried to bring golf within the reach of 
those who were not able to join prop- 
erly constituted clubs. Public courses 
have been laid out in Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Brooklyn, Indianapolis.and Toledo 
amongst others, and the generally 
crowded state of the public courses is 
ample evidence of the existence of a 
genuine need of such opportunities. 
Private courses are multiplying fast 
in all sections of the country, especially 
in Massachusetts; New York and Penn- 
sylvania. Soon it will probably be in 
this country as itis in England now, 
where a golf course is said to be an in- 


evidence that proprietors of hotels still 
pin their faith to golf. For the journal- 
ist, too, golf has its attraction, and tho, 
strangely enough, New York is with- 
out such an organization, Boston, Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee ‘each has a large 
and flourishing golf club, the member- 
ship of which is made up almost entire- 
ly of writers for the papers. Official 
life, too, has yielded to golf. Ex-At- 
torney-General John W. Griggs, who 
plays with the North Jersey Country 
Club at Paterson, is at much at home on 
a golf course as he is in court. The 
present Attorney-General and Solicitor- 
General are both golf enthusiasts, and 
at the famous Chevy Chase Club; of 
Washington, it is a common experience 
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Golf in the Rain 


to see Judges and Generals, Ambassa- 
dors and Admirals, Senators and Sec- 
retaries pursue their way around the 
course as calmly as if such things as 
Trusts and Treaties had no existence. 

A good example of American deter- 
mination is shown in the way in which 
golf courses have been made out of the 
most unpromising material. There is 
a course in Massachusetts where the 
second nine holes were cut through a 
forest, the fair green being over seventy 
yards wide. Innumerable rocks of 
great weight had to be removed, and 
hundreds, if not thousands, of tree 
roots had to be destroyed by dynamite. 
People who spend their time and money 
in this way want golf badly. Then 
consider how art has triumphed over 
nature in the construction of many of 
our Southern and Western golf courses. 
Much of the land, some of clay soil, but 
mostly of sand, has been brought into 
use for golfing purposes, and tho not 
equal to our Northern courses, play is 
interesting and enjoyable. There was 
a course in Florida a few years ago 
which looked like one vast hazard of 
sand. A Northern golfer, after driving 
off, innocently asked, on coming to his 





ball, whether he might sole his club. 
He was told to his great surprise that 
he was on the fair green, and not in a 
hazard. Since then the course in ques- 
tion has been redeemed from reproach. 
The whole of it has been planted by 
hand with Bermuda grass. The put- 
ting greens are of grass, as verdant as 
in the North and East, and, above all, 
perfectly true. 

There was a time when to tee off a 
tower, being somewhat novel, was 
thought to lend an additional charm 
to the game, but we have changed all 
that. Freak golf is out of date, and 
very seldom do we see fantastic bunk- 
ers on the fair green. We have, in- 
deed, gone forward, and the rubber- 
cored ball, an American invention, has 
come into general use, not only here, 
but in the birthplace of golf. 

No one asks whether the playing of 
the game in this country has improved, 
for such an inquiry would be absurd. 
We have only to compare the leading 
players of five or six years ago with the 
players of to-day for an answer to the 
question. There are men still in the 
game who returned low score in medal 
rounds and won first cups at match 

















General View of the Course, Spokane Country Club, British Columbia.—Nets in the Distance 
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play six years ago. Many of these 
men are playing better golf now than 
they did then, and yet they would be 
unable to qualify in the first thirty-two 
at an amateur championship. One of 
our players, Mr. Walter J. Travis, who 
learnt his game entirely in this-country, 
is one of the world’s great golfers, espe- 
cially at medal play. The game he put 
up during his short visit to England 
two years ago was no fair measure of 
his ability. He was not in the best of 
health at the time, he was not using 
the rubber ball, and he had to play 
amid unfamiliar surroundings, over 
courses with which he had no acquaint- 
ance. What he is really capable of has 
been demonstrated in his contests with 
the best professional talent of the coun- 
try. In last year’s open championship 
he was pitted against professionals, 
some of whom are equal to anybody in 
England, with the exception of Harry 
Vardon, probably the greatest living 
golfer, J. H. Taylor and James Braid. 
Mr. Travis finished second, an achieve- 
ment which speaks for itself. The Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Golfing Society are 
coming over this summer, and if Mr. J. 
L. Low should be with them a chance 
will be afforded for seeing what Mr. 
Travis can do on his own ground 
against a British amateur of the front 
rank. Mr. Findlay Douglas is still next 
to Mr. Travis, badly handicapped as he 
is for want of practice. But these are 
by no means the only strong amateurs 
in the country. The younger element 
has come very prominently to the front 
during the past twelve months. The 
amateur champion, Mr. Louis James, 
is the youngest player who has ever 
held that position. Mr. Frank Rein- 
hart, of Princeton, has twice beaten Mr. 
Travis, and Mr. H. Chandler Egan, of 
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Harvard, the Western golfer and inter- 
collegiate champion, has given abun- 
dant evidence that he is a golfer of the 
highest class. There is a very good 
reason, apart from the length of time 
in which the game has been played in 
the two countries, why we do not have 
such a strong body of amateurs as in 
Great Britain. Golf demands constant 
practice, and in England men are more 
given to leisure. Here our young golfer 
leaves the university and enters on a 
business career, and so his golf instead 
of progressing stops at the point at 
which it was when he left college. Miss 
Genevieve Hecker, now Mrs. Charles 
T. Stout, played last year better golf 
than had ever been seen from a woman 
in this country. It thus appears that at 
all points our golfers are progressing. 
The great bulk of us, however, are 
not troubled much about tournaments, 
our modest desire for fame being satis- 
fied with an occasional entrance in a 
club handicap. We are mostly duffers, 
but we gain as much enjoyment from 
the playing of the game as if we were 
all Vardons. “I'll carry your clubs 
just for the fun of the thing,” said a 
caddie, offering gratuitous assistance 
to one wretched player. Well, we en- 
dure this kind of jibe from the juveniles 
and we get into innumerable bunkers, 
but we have our consolations, for occa- 
sionally we make a good shot. And 
then, when the game is over, we can 
assemble at the nineteenth hole, the 
club house, “and brandish our clubs 
and show how holes were won.” Even 
the loser must have done something 
during the round worthy of mention, 
and so he can tell wondrous tales which 
baffle belief, but are, nevertheless, full 
of solace. Golf is not merely exercise, 


it has a mental and moral value. 
New York City 








Harry Vardon 











At the Horse Show, Bar Harbor 


Bar 


Harbor 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison 


{Mrs. Burton Harrison is a summer resident of Bar Harbor. 


It will be remembered that she is 


the author of many successful novels, of which we may mention “Sweet Bells out of Tune,” “The Anglo- 


maniacs,” and “ A Bachelor Malid.’”—-Eprror. | 


ETURNING to Bar Harbor, after 
an interval spent in visiting the 
choice spots of old world resort, 

wherein no ragged edges, no loose ends, 
no anomalies of architecture are al- 
lowed to deface the perfected aspect of 
nature, one asks oneself what is the 


secret of its firm hold upon the affec- 
tions of habitués, many of whom having 
the world before them where to choose, 
come back to the settlement on French- 
man’s Bay, year after year, with eager 
relish. Compare a first glimpse of the 


place with Cadenabbia on Lake Como, 
for example—that heavenly spot where 
art and nature blend so incomparably 
in rose gardens mirrored in the water 
from which arise purple mountains 
wreathed with veils of mist. There, 
wherever the eye rests, whether on lake 
or terrace, crag or marble stairway 
around which cluster little pleasure 


-boats, there is no object to detract from 


the completeness of the sense of fairy- 
land. Or take-Sorrento, Amalfi, Corfu, 
to say nothing of St. Malo and St. Jean 














Crow’s Nest, Bar Harbor.—The British Embassy 
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etiam ae ae me we ae = 


de Luz, where the element of the pic- 
turésque Supplements in every point of 
view the wooing charm of atmosphere. 
How$half our Yankee village in far 
Northeastern seas, that has sprung up 
liké a4smushroom crop on these rocky 
shores—eech. builder of a homie for sum- 
merpleasure disporting his imagination 
inthe creation of a different order of 
domicile, and all huddled close to- 
gether—preténd to. vie with them? 

‘At’ first ‘view, indeed—as the weary 
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to occur to the traveler, keyed to high 
expectation of the picuresque, a woful 
fall of spirits. Commonplace, un- 
adorned, almost determinately~ ugly 
seem the congeries of structures back- 
ing the wharf whereon do congregate 
“teams” and their drivers in fullest 
Maine luxuriance. Viewed harrowly, 


the scene discloses glimipseszof dainty 
verandas, of tiny emerald lawns, of 
awninged windows and flowersboxes, 
not so far away as to make summer 














A Bar Harbor Break Party 


arriving passenger, having been de- 
posited by the train on the wharf at Mt. 
Desert Ferry, is mercifully taken in 
charge by a swift and tidy steamer and 
propelled some eight miles across 
Frenchman’s Bay to the shore of an is- 
land whose blue summits bar the way 
to the Atlantic beyond—the distant roofs 
and gleaming walls of the town seem 
charming amid masses of dark ever- 
green growth illuminated by the white 
stems and quivering foliage of innu- 
merable birches. Beautiful also the 
line of somber Porcupines, the fir-clad 
islets between two of which the boat 
passes, before rounding her way in to 
Bar Harbor’s wharf. But just here, if 
daylight serves to reveal the famous 
resort in its most prosaic aspect, is apt 


comfort a mere elusive dream! But 
there are also great barns of clap- 
boarded buildings, shops, boat houses, 
fish houses, all of wood—a patchwork 
of forms and colors, suggesting trade 
in its petty variety for ephemeral pat- 
ronage. Driving up the village street, 
there is not much to dispel this sense 
of disappointment. And yet, on a fine 
summer’s day, this crude wunshaded 
thoroughfare is crowded with the ve- 
hicles and persons of the smart and 
solvent of our land—people who come 
eagerly, smile broadly on finding them- 
selves here, continue to smile during 
their whole stay, and, in fine, evince 
more of the pure joy of living than in 
any other haunt of holiday diversion. 
The evolution of the little fishing ham- 
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let, which some of us remember fondly 
in the early seventies—difficult of ac- 
cess, lacking in ordinary comforts of 
civilized existence, yet infinitely more 
pleasing of aspect than since wealth 
and the march of progress have taken 
it in hand—is continually astonishing. 
Bits of land that in those earlier primi- 
tive days might have been bought for 
the traditional “ mere song,” are to-day 
held at prices for which the cost of an 
opera by the Metropolitan’s artists would 
scarce be an equivalent per acre. On 
either shore of the straggling village, 
from Cromwell’s Harbor to Duck 
Brook, stretches a continuous close line 
of waterside dwellings, some designed 
by famous architects, some constructed 
by ambitious owners, all furnished and 
equipped with modern luxury in its 
highest effervescence as applied to sum- 
mer life. Scattered throughout the 
streets of the town itself are to be seen 
“cottages ” of all imaginable patterns 
and designs. Some of these have been 
transformed from the original square 
utilitarian wooden house of Maine na- 
tives—by the addition of rooms here, bal- 
conies there, verandas, bow-windows, 
miradors upon the roof whence a peer- 
less view of water and mountains may 
be obtained, by an outside coat of paint 
or stucco, by abundant creepers that 
wrap them in mantles of verdure, and 
by the liberal use of growing flowers 
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and plants—into veritable nests of beauty 
and summer comfort. Many such Bar 
Harbor homes are creations of clever 
fancy adapted to the soil and surround- 
ings, which in an isolated’ position, en- 
vironed by their own lawns and pleas- 
ure grounds, wauld have far more to 
say for themselves in point of ‘self-as- 
sertion than where, as now, crowded 
against a neighbor of totally different 
style and suggestion in architecture. 
For the best effects in Bar Harbor resi- 
dences one must naturally, therefore, 
look to the great houses built at a little 
distance from the town. The coast line 
presents several charming examples of 
them—the hills looking down upon it, 
beneath the bloomy mcuntain tops, are 
dotted with others. In an afternoon’s 
drive in a cut under, in charge of some 
conversational charioteer who, with 
one eye on his horses’ ears, leans oblig- 
ingly back to discourse with his fare 
concerning topics of general interest, 
the stranger may have pointed out to 
him a stone castle frowning between 
dark fir trees on the hights, an Italian 
villa looking coyly down upon the 
roadway from amid its encircling 
greenery, a Swiss chalet, an Indian 
bungalow, the timber and plaster 
houses one sees in Warwickshire, the 
little, stiff, uncompromising dwellings 
of old Bar Harbor days, like grim spin- 
sters that will not change to the garb 

















of modern fashion, and the great, state- 
ly mansions of multi-millionaires, lying 
heavy upon the slopes where, not so 
long ago, sweet grasses shed their breath 
of balm, winterberry sprang amid the 
mosses and meadow orchids unfolded 
their fragile spires unto the sun. 

At a certain distance beyond the town, 
on either side, may be found a line not 
known to surveyors, not distinctly lo- 
cated yet,. perhaps, but all the same per- 
ceptible to those concerned with such af- 
fairs. This is the point Dame Fashion 
is not yet prepared to cross, save in her 
victoria on her afternoon drive—certain- 
ly not to take up her abode. That capri- 
cious lady is, in America, stedfast to one 
predilection. She likes to be always 
among her kind, in full view, or seeing 
everything... The nearer the better, so 
that social joys may go on unobstruct- 
edly, unendingly, in summer as in win- 
ter; what matters the fact that there are 
still upon the island dew-washed meadow 
lands coming down to the water’s. edge, 
bold cliffs with pine trees to which 
eagles swoop, forests of fir and birch 
overhanging the sea, tracts of virgin land 
whence lake and fiord and mountain are 
to be viewed in lovely vistas—all these 
yet unbuilt upon, and at no prohibitive 
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distance from the haunts of fellowman? 
It is Bar Harbor, with its hotels and 
swarming crowds, its vicinity to the 
“leading ” cottages, its harbor full of vis- 
iting yachts and squadrons, its merry- 
go-round of dances, dinnezs, picnics, calls 
and card-parties, that represents to the 
average visitor the sum of desirability 
upon old Champlain’s “ L’Isle des Monts 
Deserts.” We say nothing of the other 
settlements upon the island of Mount 
Desert, all possessing charms which, in 
the eyes of their respective devotees, 
leave those of Bar Harbor in the shade. 
Bar Harbor, with its perfect situation, 
sheltered from the rigor of Atlantic gales 
by profuse forests of birch and pine, 
through which the prevailing wind blows 
saturated with wood odors and cooled by 
icy brine, is, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, the choice spot of the island 
for a summer colony. For thirty years 
artists and poets, scribes and letter writ- 
ers have recorded its natural delights; 
globe trotters who have roamed far 
afield have returned declaring there is 
nothing to match with it in foreign lands ; 
tired men of affairs come year after year 
to drink of its invigorating cup; states- 
men, scientists, divines, musicians, ink- 
slingers of sorts, women of vogue, so- 
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cial strugglers in platoons, young men 
and young women, to whom the place has 
ever been a fountain of opportunity for 
summer fun of the kind most favored 
by our nationality, invalids to whom the 
bracing yet soothing airs of ocean and 
forest blent give a new hold on life—all 
throng and throng again to its far off 
shores. Nothing seems to rob Bar Har- 
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way, where one goes out of the Romsdal 
to reach Moldefiord, possesses the same 
crystalline atmosphere. There is a lit- 
tle summer resort in the Baltic called 
Hang6, on the Finnish coast, in winter 
locked in impenetrable ice, where a party 
of Mount Desert lovers landed one sum- 
mer evening, and after drinking in full 
draughts of a. pure’life-giving air that, 





Piazza ot Bar‘ Harbor Cottage’ * 


bor of that impelling power to bring vis- 
itors and keep them. 

Her secret is not sphinx-like—all who 
run may read it. It is hers by right-of 
the Atlantic forever laving her coast line, 
dashing its sprays above her bastions of 
granite, cooling her with its occasional 
icy fogs and rarely failing breezes; and 
to her, too, the mountains lend their 
shelter and pure odors without stint. It 
is tHe only spot on our Atlantic -Coast 
where the mountains come down to the 
sea; except for Dorchester Heights and 
the Highlands of Navesink, all else is a 
level beach from.the provinces to Panama 
and beyond. It is this rare combination 
that has conferred upon her a certain 
quality of atmosphere hardly to be found 
elsewhere in our continent, or, for the 
matter of that, in any continent. That 
great canyon in the mountains of Nor- 


we > 
seemed. to inflate. their veins, one andiall, 
exclaimed with unanimity: “ Bar Harbor, 
over again!” And there have been:sug-' 
gestions of the light: om Frenchmat’s 
Bay ‘at’ stinset ‘at points on the Bay of 
Naples. , Ae 
Given these facts, would it be Utopian 
to dream of a, day to come when people 
whom the madding crowd does not eter- 
nally ‘allure, who covet»nature and the 
strength Afiteus wor from Mother Earth, 
may fare together beyond=the: limits of 
the present fashionable quarter. and cre- 
ate for themselves*a new settlement on 
the landward end of the-island; where the 
necessaries of civilized life’may-find their 
way without the tax ofssuch prices as 
prevail in the great capitals of-Europe, 
andthe unrest of perpetual’ “ entertain- 
ing” is unknown? True, there is no és+ 
pecial sport to allure men’ who are de- 


























prived of golf links and clubs, unless 
boating and canoeing, mountain tramp- 
ing, riding and bicycling, with a moder- 
ate amount of trout fishing, can be made 
to take their place. There the air is al- 
ways gentle, kind; the sunshine seems to 
lie more softly upon pasture land and 
woods. It is a charming pastoral coun- 
try, full of the smells of grasses, flow- 
ers and herbs, and the bay toward the 
Narrows resembles a series of shining 
lakes beyond which the blue mountains 
on the mainland arise, suggesting bits of 
the lake country in England. 

I have said nothing, because it has been 
so often said, of the phenomenal growth 
of the town in the last ten years, of its 
creditable system of electric lighting and 
the admirable water supply which brings 
to every home a gush of ice cold and 
crystal clear water from the full reser- 
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esque churches, and the swimming- 
pools, upon whose completion great re- 
joicings are expected to arise; the land- 
scape gardening of some of the places, 
and the wonderful flower gardens that 
on all sides greet the eye with a blaze of 
summer bloom ; the fact that vegetables 
and small fruits, in the early days un- 
known here, are now brought to our ta- 
bles in perfect condition and with deli- 
cious flavor from native gardens—all 
these be. material considerations of first 
value to such a summer camp. The wa- 
ter side of life at Bar Harbor is a chapter 
apart; the bay and harbor are, from 
June to October, as full of movement 
and change and color as a Broadway the- 
atrical spectacle that runs for three hun- 
dred nights without stopping to draw 
breath, and with a much better atmos- 
phere. When, as it has happened, the 
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~ "A Lawn Dance at Bar Harbor 


voir of Eagle Lake, of the good roads, 
miscalled streets, and the total absence 
of. automobiles, among things to be 
thankful for. The bridle paths and foot 
paths everywhere intersecting the forests 
that clothe the mountain side, the Kebo 
golf links like sheets of green velvet 
stretched over the undulating slopes in 
a most enchanting valley, the pictur- 





squadrong of two nations are anchored 
in bay and harbor, and two bands clash 
simultaneously two differing national 
hymns, and all the water intervening and 
circumjacent is covered with yachts and 
boats of lookers-on, it seems that the cen- 
ter of gayety must truly be at Bar Har- 
bor, leaving the rest of the animated 
world to enjoy its leavings. 











One View of Newport 


By William Frederick Dix 


Epiror or Town anp Country 


ROM the Fourth 


its ostentatious dis- 





of July, when 

the season is 
formally ushered in 
by the annual clam- 
bake and by the 
opening of the Ca- 
sino, till the end of 
the open air Horse 
Show, in the sec- 
ond week of Sep- 
tember, Newport, 








play, make it ut- 
terly unlike any 
other resort in this 
country or in Eu- 
rope. With Aix 
les Bains and 
Monte Carlo, Hom- 
burg, Lucerne and 
Baden, it ranks as 
one of the world’s 
famous watering 








the safety valve of 
the American 
millionaire, oc- 
cupies the center of the stage and peo- 
ple all over the land, whether they 
confess it or not, keep one éye upon 
its gay life. Newport is sui generis. 
The almost grotesque contrasts be- 
tween the magnificent and the humble 
to be found there, between the old and 
the new, between its quiet elegance and 


The Links Below the Casino, Newport, R. I. 


places, and where 
else can one find 
such picturesque- 
ness and such natural beauties, such 
fashion and wealth and such quaintness 
as in this Rhode Island seaport? 

Like ancient Gaul, it is divided into 
three parts. Socially its divisions are 
as follows: First, the extremely rich 
and fashionable set, who throng there 
for two months, who live in marble pal- 

















Beach-Mound, a Newport Cottage 
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aces and who entertain and are enter- 
tained frantically, who rush from lawn 
féte to reception, from reception to din- 
ner and from dinner to the dance with 
feverish haste, who create and encour- 
age the latest fad and fashionable folly, 
and who expend the greatest amount 
of energy for the least possible results ; 
second, a quieter circle of wealthy and 
cultivated families, who have summer 
homes in Newport because they really 
like Newport, and who.go there in May 
and stay till November. These people 
' are “fashionable” during the fashion- 
able season, and before and after it are 
a cozy little colony among themselves, 
cultivating secluded and beautiful gar- 
dens, bathing in the surf, play- 
ing golf, yachting and driv- 
ing because they really 
enjoy these pastimes. 
Third, a still quieter 
group of old 
families, who 


live in New- 
port all the year 
around, whose ances- 
tors there lived before 
them. and whose inter- 
ests, business and profes- 
sional, are there. A few of 
these families mingle with 
the summer colony, but for 
the most part their social 
life is more among themselves, delight- 
fully simple, unaffected and cultured. 
Historically, Newport’s three divi- 
sions are, first, the little fishing hamlet, 
the provincial seaport, with sailing 
craft bearing goods home from far 
away ports—an era of colonial peace- 
fulness and: thrift; then a few wealthy 
people from other cities discovered, 
about sixty years ago, its natural beau- 
ties, its fine harbor for yachting, its bold 
cliffs and beautiful surrounding coun- 
try and_ built’ pretty summer homes 
there. These newcomers ushered in a 
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greater prosperity, and the town awoke 
to animation and modern progress. 
Then of a sudden fashion set its seal 
of approval upon the place, and in the 
last twenty years it has sprung into 
such hitherto undreamed of opulence 
that it has not yet quite grown used to 
the change. This is why there are such 
absurd juxtapositions of palaces and 
shanties, of Italian gardens and neg- 
lected vacant lots side by side, of rural 
simplicity and metropolitan pomp. 
Yet, historically, this division may be 
somewhat misleading, for Newport had 
its fashionable life even in its earlier 
stages. It was more than a provincial 
seaport, for on old Washington Street 
and in Mary’s Lane many a 
goodly company of belles 
and beaux made merry, 

and her India mer- 
chants dreamed. of 
the town’s be- 
coming a 


rival of Bos- 
ton. Stately 

houses sheltered 
many an- aristocratic 

family, the gay young 
French officers in the suite 
of General de Rocham- 
beau, who came here’ in 
1781 to meet General 
Washington, danced the 
Sir Roger de Coverly with the Dorothys 
and Janes and Sallys of the Cham- 
plin, Hunter, Mason, Wanton, 
King, Fraser, Updike and Robin- 
son families, and the walls of the 
“King’s Arms,” or Mrs. Cowley’s 
dancing rooms, resounded with music 
and laughter. Here General Nathaniel 
Greene, after the Revolution, enter- 
tained Kosciusco and Baron Steuben, 
the Marquis de La Fayette and other 
companions in arms, the Duke de 
Noailles and his staff clinkeéed thin “cut 
glass goblets over the mahogany of the 
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The Golf Club House, Newport, R. I. 


old Robinson house, and pretty Miss 
Redmond was the toast of the town. 
Here Gilbert Stuart painted his first 
miniatures, and many English and 
French gentlemen enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of the aristocracy of old Newport. 

But these picturesque times are for- 
gotten to-day, and Newport is but a 
brilliant picture of fashonable frivolity 


which flashes into view for a few rap- 
idly passing weeks, and then vanishes 
from:the public eye for another year. 


_ To-day, Newport means the paradise 





of‘the millionaire, the safety valve for 
his ‘and his Tachly yghiptas energy. 
Here are granite chateaux,-fit for the 
surroundings ofan ancestral park, and 
ornate palaces, filled-with art treasures 
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Grounds, 





Newport, R. I. 
































from Europe and priceless furniture, 
suitable for the home of royalty, opened 
only for a few weeks and then given 
over to the caretaker for the rest of the 
year. Here gold is scattered broad- 
cast, jewels gleam and the pomp and 
panoply of peace dazzle and astound 
the uninitiate. 

What are the impressions which the 
visitor to this extraordinary town has 
when he views it for the first time? 
One of its peculiarities is its inaccessi- 
bility, so, unless one steams comfort- 
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vas, and here and there a merry group 
of yachtsmen and yachtswomen are 
seen under the stern deck awnings. 
From the little wooden club house the 
visitor issues into a compactly built 
business street, which reminds him of 
an English village. Here are small 
shops and taverns and ship chandlers’ 
stores and the bustle of a small seaport. 
After a walk of two or three blocks he 
comes out into the business part of 
Bellevue Avenue, a wide thoroughfare 
with attractive jewelry, flower and fur- 

















Lispenard Stewart's Establishment, Newport, R. I. 


ably into the harbor in his own yacht, 
he very probably arrives at daylight by 
the Sound boat and is in no mood for 
any impressions till after breakfast. 
Let us suppose, then, just to be com- 
fortable, that he arrives on his yacht 
from New London or Watch Hill, in 
mid-morning. Rowing ashore to the 
yacht club pier, he passes through a fas- 
cinating assemblage of sailing and 
steam craft from the twenty-foot cat- 
boat to the great sloops and schooners 
of the racing class, from the little 
launch to the ocean going steam yacht 
of the Vanderbilts or the Goelets or the 
Goulds. White clad sailors are busy 
polishing the brass, flushing the decks 
and stretching white expanses of can- 


niture shops, which center about the 
Casino. Passing through the Casino 
entrance he finds the famous tennis 
courts, where the championship games 
are played every August. Upon the 
velvet turf a few men in light flannels 
and girls in fresh pique costumes are 
playing, and here and there, in sharp 
contrast to the green grass and foliage, 
are other groups of people in summer 
garb, sauntering about. The morning 
concert is over, and the throng has hur- 
ried away in automobiles and smart 
traps to the bathing beach, or for a 
spin along the ten-mile drive or to pre- 
pare for luncheon. 
Bellevue Avenue, as one walks alon 

it toward the further end of Cliff Walk, 
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Alfred Vanderbilt ready for Polo, Newport, R. I. 


which runs in the same general di- 
rection, -is somewhat disappointing. 
There are pretty cottages and great 
residencés, bit they are scattered and 
part'y hidden from the street. ~ Still 
one suddenly comes upon an ornate 
mansion here and there, which is regal 
in its magnificence. At last, one turns 
to the left through a gateway, and the 
famous cliff walk stretches its several 
miles of sinuous length before him, 
leading back toward the town. At the 
right, as he follows it, lies the sea; at 
the left, toward Bellevue Avenue, wide 
lawns and elaborate gardens stretch 
away to the “cottages.” Here is a 
white villa, in pure Greek architecture, 
standing on an acropolis of rocks, state- 
ly with peristyle and Ionic portico, and 
fit for a site on the Agean. Near it is 
a vast, gray stone, medieval castle, with 
battlements which never battle, bas- 
tions and portcullis and watch towers, 
fortress like in its size and solidarity. 
Next to it, mayhap, is a clapboard, 
mansard-roof affair of the graceless 
Eastlake and black walnut period of 
American home building: . Then a cozy, 
dark-hued shingle cottage—a real cot- 
tage. Then a _ Renaissance chateau 
standing in a tiny lot and hobnobbing 
with a granite pile of forbidding aspect 
and indescribable architecture. And 





so on, mansions, villas, chateaux, cot- 
tages and castles, in close file, and 
across the foot of all their gardens, at 
the edge of the cliffs, the dear public 
is allowed to promenade, peering in- 
quisitively up at the verandas and 
watching any chance lawn party, and, 
while greatly enjoying its privilege, 
completely robbing these summer 
homes of what should be their chief 
charm—privacy. 

And this lack of privacy is, perhaps, 
what impresses the visitor most in 
Newport. Here people seem to do 
everything in public. Their every ac- 
tion is narrated in the newspaper, they 
walk in their gardens with the report- 
ers taking notes from the walk, they 
breakfast upon the porch with the “ so- 
ciety editress”’ making notes of their 
toilets, they drive, play polo or golf or 
tennis, swim, sail, hunt and dance with 
the kodaker pressing the button. Many 
years ago Mr. Henry James wrote a 
somewhat bitter article upon the vul- 
garity of Saratoga, then our most fash- 
ionable resort, and described the over- 
dressed and bejeweled women throng- 
ing the great barn-like hotels, while the 
men sat upon the porches with elevated 
feet and chewed tobacco. We have 
long outgrown that idea of summer life, 
and have achieved really comfortable 




















and beautiful hotels, visited by people 
of culture and refinement, and, better 
still, we have achieved the summer cot- 
tage colony, where families live far 
enough away from each other for 
privacy, and yet near enough together 
for congenial companionship. But 
Newport—the fashionable, midsummer 
Newport—has_ neither hotels nor 
homes, but ornate houses built for dis- 
play and for those whose passion for 
fashionable life lures them hither to 
lavish wealth and nervous energy in 
the pursuit of pleasure. 

And tho critics cavil and satirists 
wittily gibe at the folly of Newport, the 
visitor realizes, as he watches, later in 
the day, that brilliant panorama of 
equipages upon the avenue or the drive, 
or the perfectly dressed, animated 
groups watching the polo game, or 
when at night the lights shine from 
dining hall and ball room, and music 
floats in the air, that there is something 
more than flash and artificiality here in 
this marvelous resort. Every phase of 
it has its lessons to the student of soci- 
ology. Altho its mode of life for sum- 
mer recreation is absurd, its publicity, 
like many of its villas, in questionable 
taste, still it is in some ways intensely 
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Ar-erican. The men who made it are 
those who have made their way to the 
front in the world of affairs, who have 
achieved success in life and who repre- 
sent the progressive element in Amer- 
ica. Newport lures to her walls the 
great leaders of our national industry, 
who have built railroads and steam- 
ship lines and banks and vast factories, 
who have won great legal and diplo- 
matic battles, and fam up territories 
and invented and thought and helped 
make the country great. Men do not 
win these high positions with us with- 
out brains and energy. And society 
here is not vapid and degenerate as 
the humorist would have us _ believe. 
Many of the founders are here them- 
selves in the flesh, and while many of 
those in this animated throng can trace 
their lineage back through generations 
of progressive Americans, the progress- 
ive spirit has by no means died out. 
This is why Newport is worthy of se- 
rious study. 

There is no room for indolence here, 
and if the life is artificial, it is frankly 
so. Newport does not pretend to be 
rural, nor simple, nor restful. Its 
matchless opportunities for sport—and 
where else can there be found such a 
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Gate to the Cliff Walk (Near “ The Breakers”), Newport, R: I. 
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combination of facilities for yachting, 
driving, automobiling, polo, tennis, 
golf, surf bathing and hunting as here 
—keep its sport loving summer colony 
constantly on the go, and the ceaseless 
round of entertainments are simply an 
earnest of the nervous restlessness 
which is the distinguishing character- 
istic of the American spirit. When one 
is aweary, he may go to Lenox or the 
Adirondacks. The Newport /Aabitué 
does not come here for simplicity. He 
builds the kind of a summer home 
which is appropriate to the life of this 
particular place, and he dresses and de- 
ports himself accordingly. Newport 
has asserted its ideals, and loyally lives 
up to them, and in doing so has, wit- 
tingly or not, done more to stimulate a 
love of country touses and beautiful 


“How shall one get a vacation 
through July and August, and not 
have it cost more than it is worth by 
adding to care when at home again? 
For, said my wife, you work hard 
enough as it is. A vacation should 
not bring an additional burden. To 
be sure, said I, a vacation ought to 
make the whole year more easy, and 
brighten our way. Then one of my 
boys suggested that we write to you, 
because you have given us good ad- 
vice before about homes and gardens 
and flowers; and my wife clapped her 
hands and said: That is just the 
thing; write! So here is your problem: How 
shall a city family, that just about gets around 
with a balance at the end of the year, and does it 
by economy, get a vacation without running 
into debt for it?” 





A Vacation Tent 


HIS is the substance of a letter as 

it came to me from a reader of 

THE INDEPENDENT. It is a prob- 

lem that stirs more families than one at 
this season of the year. The world is 
full of beautiful and good things, al- 
most lying around loose ; and why is it 
that so many are debarred from them 
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gardens and honorable out of door 
sport than any other influence in the 
country for this particular class of 
Americans. Is is by no means an’ ideal 
place, nor does it stand for an ideal 
idea. But is an enormous step in ad- 
vance of the idea for which the Sara- 
toga described by Mr. James stood, and 
it is still in a transition stage. In time, 
perhaps, its restlessness and crudities 
and artificiality will be toned down, its 
element of vulgarity will diminish, 
but whether this will be so or not, the 
visitor cannot but carry away with him a 
conviction that he has never quite seen 
America or quite understood certain 
American characteristics till he had vis- 
ited and studied their complex watering 
place on the coast of Rhode Island. 
New York Ciiy, 


he 


A Simple Vacation 


By E. P. Powell 
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by social conditions? Is that a sane life 
which has shut us away froni birds, and 
brooks, and trees, and flowers, and fresh 
air? Thousands are trying to solve 
this problem ; and it is pleasant to know 
that many are succeeding. The cities 
are pouring out their congested popu- 
lation into the great homestead that 
God intended for human beings. 

I have a friend up in Néw Hamp- 
shire who owns an old horse and a dog- 
cart. He has a wife, but no children. 
Each summer, when the cherries get 
red, he tells me he has a feeling come 
over him that he cannot explain or re- 
sist. His horse, he insists, feels just 
as he does; and as the time comes will 
look him in the face, and whinny in an 
interrogative way. “She stops eat- 
ing,” he says, “ to tell me that the time 
has come for us to be on the move.” 
His wife, meanwhile, begins to croon 
as she moves about the house; and 
without saying a word, begins to fry 
doughnuts and make _ sandwiches. 
Then she packs a basket of eggs, cold 
ham, ground coffee and sugar; with 
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these she places a chafing dish and a 
spirit lamp. When all these are packed 
there is a big hamper full of food, and 
preparations enough to last two or 
three weeks. Last of all is added a 
basket of cherries from the garden. 
He says: “ When I see these things go- 
ing on I know that we are ready to 
start. The first word my wife says is: 
‘Where shall we go?’ The question 
is a mere formality, because she has 
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‘Nature Study and Life,’ and one or 
two more books of the same sort. We 
both take notes; and we also take pic- 
tures. This is not altogether done by 
camera, for both of us have learned to 
sketch from nature. At night we ex- 
pect to bring up, possibly, at some vil- 
lage inn; if not, we find no difficulty 
in getting lodging at the farm houses. 
In either case we pay for entertainment 
about one dollar, on the average.” This 
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Deserted Homestead ; a Good Type for a Vacation Cottage 


already made up her mind what road to 
take. It must be a rural road, off into 
the open country. We calculate to eat 
our meals after the picnic style—camp- 
ing under the trees, by brooks, in 
groves ; sometimes by permission in an 
orchard. These meal times occupy just 
one hour; they are full of leisure and 
jollity, and then we take a ramble about 
the neighborhood. Meanwhile Nelly, 
the horse, is enjoying herself equally 
well. We rarely miss finding some- 
thing beautiful and interesting, either 
in plants or stones or insect life. In 


the seat of our cart we have Hodge’s 





friend of mine tells me that he has, in 
this way, pretty thoroughly investi- 
gated at least half of the State, besides 
running over very freely into Vermont. 
The cost for himself and wife and horse 
does not exceed twenty-five dollars for 
the twenty days’ vacation. Meanwhile, 
he is cutting off more expenses, which 
he insists would be a much larger sum. 
“We happen,” he says, “to own our 
town house ; so that rent does not go on 
during our absence. We simply va- 
cate the premises, and go out on a free 
tour. We are generally gone from fif- 
teen to twenty-five days—occasionally 
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our absence from home is considerably 
longer. In such case, it is because we 
have included a visit to some country 
friend,” 

A minister and his wife have for 
some years past adopted a plan of this 
sort. They have gone to the town of 
Eliot, in Maine, on the glorious .Piscat- 
aqua; and not far from the Greenacre 
Inn. This is the inn where Whittier 
used to spend some of his summers, and 
where there is now conducted the fa- 
mous summer school known as the 
Whittier School, or the Greenacre 
School. By going up the river they 
have not found it difficult to secure a 
country house, good enough for sum- 
mer occupancy, or part of one, and gen- 
erally imbedded in an orchard and gar- 
den and with a noble river front. 
Here, with the utmost simplicity, they 
picnic it indoors and out, and drive to 
lectures when they feel so disposed. 
At home there is illimitable rest and a 
minimum of care; fish taken from the 
river are broiled, or chowder is made 
from clams dug before the door ; baked 
apples from the orchard and sweet 
corn from the garden are added when 
wished. A hammock swings under an 
oak, and a few nature books complete 
the outfit. Whenever I have dined with 
these friends, it has always been out 
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of doors; under a tree, or at least-on.a 
veranda. All about this summer 
school, for miles, there are small fami- 
lies, or tired men, ministers or lawyers, 
vacating their toils and familiar imple- 
ments of toil. This is true of all the 
Chautauquas that I have ever visited 
about the country. They not only fur- 
nish that entire change from home rou- 
tine, home strains and every day work 
—thinking—needful for a very large 
class of people, but there is a chance, 
within a reasonable radius, for a rustic 
resting place—generally a cottage at a 
moderate cost. 

For my own part I do not need nor 
do I take much share in the intellectual 
enjoyments of these places; taking 
rather an outward sweep into the pine 
woods. Evening entertainments are 
especially to be avoided. A vacation 
should be, first of all, dedicated to sleep. 
Go to sleep at eight o’clock and get up 
with the robins. Never miss the bird 
orchestra at daylight. Plant growth is 
always dependent on the morning sun- 
shine; and I believe our human health 
is very much dependent on the same 
stimulating rays. By a little practice 
you will learn the knack of sleeping at 
any hour. The normal human being is 
like a normal cat—able to curl up any- 
where and take a nap. This is the key 
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White Birches and the Bathing Pool 
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A Meandering Stream With Overhanging Trees 


to a long life and the ability to do lots 
of work. Get rid of high pressure no- 
tions. You can always do more in two 
hours of refreshed strength than you 
can in a whole day’s hard pulling with 
tired nerves. Therefore, recuperate 
often. Have you ever found out that 
laughing and playing inspire work, 
largely like sleep? I mean playing as 
you used to do when a boy or a girl. 
The most successful hard workers that 
I know make play of everything. The 
ablest metaphysical writer in my cate- 
gory of friends will turn from his work 
every half hour to tell stories, laugh 
and joke. He likes to romp and play 
with the children. If anything will 
keep you young it will be child love. 
What a pitiful creature is an old woman 
who would not have babes; and now 
has nobody to play with—living a 
painted semblance of youth; a conven- 
tional bit of flotsam that society has 
thrown up on the shore. This sort is 
at all public resorts; disabled in wom- 
anhood, longing for something, having 
forgotten love, trying to get rest, but 
unable to escape themselves—which is 
their only hope. Everybody dreads 
these people ; and they go like the Wan- 
dering Jew all summer—having cruci- 
fied happiness. 


“But you have not taken into ac- 
count the big family of children.” In 
either of the above cases children easily 
may be counted in—unless, like ‘a family 
that I once found in the Raisin Valley 
of Michigan, the children number 
twenty-seven. In fact, I think that 
two or three children will add decidedly 
to the inventive side of the vacations 
which I have suggested. But for a 
large family it will be preferable to hire 
a cottage or a farm house in some 
healthy neighborhood and near wood- 
land. In my own neighborhood there 
are college lodges, in which rooms for 
the summer can be obtained; and al- 
most everywhere there are houses to be 
secured for little more than good care. 
Prefer those with large grounds, and 
brooks and glens adjacent. If you live 
in the city it does not go as a certainty 
that you cannot understand simple gar- 
dening. It may be just what you need 
to do; some hoeing, and possibly to care 
for and milk a cow. Do not be too 
prompt to think that there must be a 
hired man around. As Pope Leo ad- 
vises : 

“Fresh be thine eggs—hard boiled, or nearly 
Taw, 

Or deftly poached, or simply served au plat. 

Shun not the bowl of foaming milk, that feeds 
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The infant, and well serves the senior’s needs. 
Let salads on thy friends be oft bestowed, 
When rose-red apples crown the rustic board.” 


The cases which I have instanced by 
way of simplifying’ vacations are ca- 
pable of endless variation and expan- 
sion. Thousands are finding. out how 
to vacate cares and make life more jolly. 
They carry this spirit back.with them 
to their homes to brighten up the rest 
of the year. Nothing can be more ab- 
surd than to suppose that our happi- 
ness depends on.the amount of our con- 
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give up suffrage and stop talking about 
self-government. We could sign over 
our citizenship to our proprietors; nail 
a creed on the church door; send our 
children to public schools, and enjoy the 
opiate of irresponsibility.:“We miay be 
sure that the day is waning whén we 
shall vacate our duty to think to the 
Church; our duty to train.our children 
to the school, and when. the landlord 
will put ‘the spoon into, our mouths. 
The skyscraper will come down; the 
tenement and flat will go, and the free 
co-operation of individualized family 









































New England Vacation Lodges 


tributions to million-dollar hotels: We 
certainly managed to be happy around 
the Thousand Islands before the land 
was occupied by the landlords. Hotel 
vacations are, I think, on the wane. 
There are not so many of these hostel- 
ries that pay large incomes. The cost 
of living through a vacation in one of 
them is from twenty dollars a week up- 
ward; plus independence, plus simple 
pleasure, plus real recreation. The 
time is happily setting away from ex- 
travagance, conventionalism, and herd- 
ed life. The flat for home and the hotel 
for vacation constitute the climax of so- 
cial negativeness. If American life 
were really to slump into this vacuum 
of individuality, we-would only have to 


life will come back to us in a country 
where isolation is abolished by the trol- 
ley and the telephone. 

I am inclined to think that among 
the coming possibilities are the horse- 
less carriage that will greatly simplify 
vacation. Not long ago Henry Nor- 
man, in one of the magazines, demon- 
strated that a horse and carriage will 
enable its owner to have free movement 
over an area of four hundred and fifty- 
two square miles, while the automobile 
will allow a range over two thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-seven square 
miles—that is, over four times as large 
an area. Meanwhile, the expense of 
feeding a horse is subtracted, and ca- 
pacity for carrying food is increased. 
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We need not necessarily think of the 
automobile as a huge and elephantine 
vehicle, for it has by no means reached 
the end of its evolution. Mr. Norman 
says that, with a horseless ‘carriage, 
every friend within three thousand 
miles can be visited ; any place of wor- 
ship or lecture or concert attended ; any 
business appointment kept, or the train 
meét at any railroad station, while every 
post or telegraph or telephone office 
will be within reach. Every position 
will be accessible, and it will be while 
we are breathing fresh air, inhaled un- 
der exhilarating conditions. “ With an 
automobile one lives three times as 
much in the same space of years, and 
one’s life therefore becomes, to that ex- 
tent, wider and more interesting.” The 
question of vacation will certainly be 
considerably modified when we are able 
to keep under a shed a carriage that can 
carry us off at any-hour and-at the speed 
of the cars; the former carrying us into 
shaded lanes and byways, while the lat- 
ter jars us over steel tracks, by dusty 


-and familiar ways, and at a cost not to 


be frequently assumed by common peo- 
ple. Mr. Norman is quite sure that 
there is -to,be a revival of the old coach- 
ing roads and coaching inns, or some- 
thing of the sort; and that they will be 
full of daily travelers. We have got by 
the pent-up period; and. shall know 
more of the land that we live in, its rural 
interests and its beauty. We shall not 
be dependent upon irregular or slow 
trains; but for a man of even moderate 
wealth, there will be a carriage in his 
own coach house that will carry him at 
any moment wherever he chooses. It 
will make but little difference whether 
one lives within five miles or fifteen 
from arailway. The economic features 
of the automobile are possibly over- 
stated, but the social features involved 
have not yet been fully considered. Are 
we really developing a new sort of 
social life? Will the coming family live 
largely on wheels? The whole subject 
of vacations is likely to be placed in our 
own hands. 

My own choice still remains fixed for 
more home associations. I like the idea 
of purchasing our old homesteads; the 
places occupied by our fathers, and 
by ourselves in youth. These spots are 
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now becoming so accessible that they 
can be easily reached without serious 
delay or cost. Most of them can, by 
mutual consideration, be held by some 
member of the family. In this way the 
old homesteads of New England be- 
come once more sacred. This is true, 
also, of New York State. I am in this 
way occupying property that was never 
owned by the State, but procured di- 
rectly from the Indians by my ances- 
tors. Not far from me our Secretary 
of War has recently obtained posses- 
sion of property closely associated with 
his own childhood. Others are taking 
the same homeward look. These old 
homesteads serve as vacation retreats. 
Most of them will be used only in that 
way ; or, at least, as summer residences. 
A few will become all the year around 
homes. The American people has very 
nearly finished its pioneering era. Old 
Home Week could not have been 
thought out and worked out thirty or 
forty years ago, but to-day it finds a 
tender spot in every American heart. 

I have said nothing of the possible 
vacations in tents; simply because I 
have tried them. Where conditions are 
very favorable it is an ideal way of 
spending a few weeks in midsummer. 
It is not, however, altogether pleasant 
to have the tent lifted over your head by 
a tornado in the middle of the night. 
Neither is it quite agreeable to live in 
a tent when there is a downpour for 
three or four successive days. Near 
Greenacre I see every year a large cam- 
pus of tents, all occupied by enthusiasts 
—with an occasional grumbler. This 
co-operation between thirty or forty or 
more tenters secures the adequate 
supervision and care of a field-master. 
It is a delightful picture when the Yan- 
kee wagon, loaded with bananas, 
oranges, melons and grocery supplies, 
drives about among the tents. I am 
sure it is a charming way of spending 
vacations for those who wish to be in 
close contact with nature and don’t care 
for a bit of dampish weather. I have 
seen them running about barefooted in 
the grass at five o'clock in the morning 
like school children just let out of school 
—with shouts of laughter and exclama- 
tions of joy at the morning clouds and 
the bird songs. These people at home 
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know very little of morning and very 
little of the bird orchestra that greets 
the dawning day. Every one wonders, 
and is carried out of himself when for 
the first time he discovers morning. 
“Morning kisses the drowsy -river ; 

The ripples whisper through the rushes,— 
Whisper, and laugh with crimson blushes ; 
Scarlet and crimson; and love for the Giver.’ 

I have written what I have written 
for the common folk—my folk, the 
every day people, who are not rich in 
stuff ; but maybe are rich in things that 


J 
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Perhaps I have written too much-for 
the East, but I have lived long enough 
in the West to know that there are no 
people in this country who so much 
need to-break up the ordinary routine of 
every day living as those who plow 
mile long furrows on the prairies or 
look every morning out upon oceans of 
wheat and square miles of corn. If 
once more I lived in Michigan, or in 
Wisconsin, I know very well what I 
would do for vacation; I would camp 
out by one of the little but innumerable 
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Vacation Tents 


your stuff cannot buy. Millionaires are, 
for the most part, so poor that God and 
Nature cannot give them a vacation. 
They are slaves to their own posses- 
sions, or they have to lug about so 
much of conventionality and pretense 
that they are unable to get a breath 
of free air or indulge an unaffected 
shout of laughter, or enjoy a good frolic 
with the children. The worst thing in 
the world is to lose our relation to the 
natural, the simple and unaffected. My 
aim has been to show that almost any 
one can have a change of scene and es- 
cape routine of toil at a trifling expense. 
The first rule is live simply, sweetly, 
truly at home; gauge happiness by the 
small affairs of every day life, and then 
let your vacation consist in a wider out- 
look and a larger grasp of the world: 
but after the same plan of unaffected 
simplicity. 


Along the River 


lakes that God has sprinkled all over 
those States. They are mirrors of peace 
and purity, of rest and hope and love 
and truth—of heaven. How I should 
like to be with you this summer, on 
Long Lake, or Round Lake, or Echo 
Lake, or Devil’s Lake, or some of the 
rest; and pull up boat loads of water 
lilies. My hat lies at the bottom of one 
of those lakes—snatched off my. head 
forty years ago by the Spirit of the 
wind; and I went home wearing a 
farmer’s hat through which he had 
punched his hoe handle, for ventilation. 
Ah! but the blue berries are fine around 
those lakes, and the mossy slopes are 
delightfully dry to lie upon and dream. 
I am fully in sympathy with those rus- 
tic huts and cheap cottages that are 
multiplying in the pine woods of the 
Western States, where the tired mer- 
chant with his family hides for a few 
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weeks of the hottest weather. It is a 
new sort of society that scatters the 
lawyer and the preacher around the 
wilderness; but it keeps them out of 
harm and teaches them many a lesson 
that they cannot get out of law book 
or Bible. Still better would it be if one 
might follow John Muir through the 
National Parks, especially if afterward 
one might come home and write such 
an inspired book as he has written, or 
with James lose oneself in the Grand 
Czfion of the Colorado. Our Eastern 
States are just as rich in glorious wilder- 
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nesses; only it is costing more to enjoy 
them. Yet one may still find some in- 
expensive retreats in the Adirondacks 
and about the Thousand Islands— 
places not yet fenced in by landlords. 
In Maine you can still dodge the hotel 
keeper around Katahdin or in the upper 
counties. In fact, all along the shore 
and all about the mountains, if the reign 
of the landlord is not growing feebler, 
the self-assertiveness of the people to 
enjoy themselves in a simple way is 
more apparent. 

Cumnton N.Y 


Corporal Bob Magee 
A HERO OF THE HOSPITAL 
By Henry C. McCook 


You remember Corporal Bob Magee, 
My bunkie? We called him “Grit;” 
For, of all the rookies of Company D 
He was far the pluckiest bit. 
He was only a kid, said they; and war 
Was never for such as he! 
But he donned the blue; and in half a year 
He was CorporalCompany D! 


But after San’ Juan the fever came on; 
And there on a cot he lay, 
While calentura, the curse of the camp, 
Was burning his life away. 
For, with Cuban stenches, and San Juan 
trenches, 
And evenings damp and chill, 
And the blazing sun when the rain wasn’t on, 
Full half of our boys were ill. 


And the city was one big hospital ward 
With starving and sick from Caney, 
Where they fled when the fleet was about to 
bombard, 
And stayed till Surrender Day. 
And the prisoper Dons !—twould a-melted the 
stones 
To see ’em!—more sick than well; 
And the Yellow Jack was close on our track ;— 
What? Right, boys, war is hell! 


Well, it seemed mighty tough; but we saw 
plain enough 
That the jig was all up with poor Grit; 
So we sent right away for the Chaplain, to 
pray, 
And to comfort him up a bit. 
“ No, Chaplain,” says Bob, “I don’t fear to die; 
And I know it’s a soldier’s lot. 
But—I didn’t enlist—to burn out—like this— 
On a fever-hospital cot!” 


He slept quite a while, then looked up with a 
smile, 

And—“ Give me my blouse!” he said. 

“ Delirium!” muttered the hospital nurse; 
But he laid the blouse on the bed. 

“ Now, lift me—up!” So I raised his head, 
And he kissed it,—the dear old blue !— 

As tender as mother e’er kissed her kid, 
Or lover his sweetheart true. 


“Goodby! I never—have brought—disgrace— 
“ Ah!—Goodby, Jack, to—you!” 

And he died with a smile on his wan young 

face, 

And his cheek on the dear old blue. 

Crying? Why, cert! there was many a sob 
When I eased him gently down, 

And Chaplain prayed as to how our Bob 
Had gotten the victor’s crown. 


We buried him there, in his old blue suit, 
In under a-big palm tree; 

And with San Juan shells we marked his grave 
With a cross, and—“R. I. P.” 

That means, said the Chaplain, “Rest in 

Peace.” 

But the boys just blinked their eyes, 

For they knew, you see, they meant it to be— 
“ Rop’s IN PARADISE.” 


“They brought the boys home?” says you. 
Quite true! 
For the President gave command 
That all who had died while wearing the blue 
Should sleep in their native land. 
And now, if you visit the Nation’s Dead 
On Arlington. Heights, you'll see 
A marble stone with his name carved on :— 
“ CorPorRAL RoBerT MAGEE.” 
PHILADELPHIA, 











Picturesque Lenox. 


By R. DeWitt Mallary 


AuTHor or “Lenox AND THE BeRKsHIRE HIGHLANDS” 


P, up, up we 
climb, wind- 
ing with the 

tortuous banks of 
the narrowing river 
across one State and 
into the heart of an- 
other, from the 
shore of Long Is- 
land Sound to the 
headwaters of the 


Housatonic, where, 
amid the forest-clad 
Taghconics, Lenox 


sits in the isolation 
of her _ supreme 
beauty. What un- 
rivaled landscapes the town commands 


(Built 1816), 


with its main street on a _ ridge 
that looks off between the graceful 
old elms upon the whole _ Berk- 


shire picture! How rich the historical 
and literary associations of the village 
and the region, making this, indeed, like 
the English Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland, the “Lake Country” of 
America! And what magnificent es- 
tates! Lenox was destined to be “ dis- 
covered ” and pre-empted by Wealth, 
which has here bedecked the bosom of 
Nature with Art’s adornments, not with 
the cheap display of stucco and casts 
and paste, but with manor houses that 
approach the dignity and grandeur of 
the palatial and with properties adjoin- 
ing which are, in many cases, veritable 
parks. 

Lenox owes its celebrity, then, to its 





The Second Berkshire County Court House 


scenery and_ salu- 


brity, .its literary 
landmarks and its 
favor with an afflu- 
ent class, but Lenox 
has an_ interesting 
history all its own. 
Incorporated less 
than ten years be- 
fore the Revolution, 
it became the same 
year as the Con- 
stitutional Conven- 
tion the shire town, 
and was actively 
interested in all 
the stirring events 
of the period. It could not be other- 
wise than deeply concerned in that 
crisis, with one of its townsmen, 
Major-General John Paterson (to 
whom a shaft rises on the village 
green), high in the counsels of Wash- 
ington, and with Bennington close by; 
but a mountain elevation is favorable 
to liberty, and the interest of the town 
in the Revolutionary struggle rose in- 
dependently and spontaneously. A yel- 
lowed non-importation contract, boycot- 
ting British goods and bearing the sig- 
natures of Lenox yeomen, hangs on the 
walls of the Town Library. Generous 
enlistments and appropriations were 
made in response to the tidings from 
Lexington. After the war Lenox set- 
tled down to the quiet dignity of its 
eminent station as the county seat, the 
fount of judicial wisdom, the center of 


Lenox, Mass. 





Anson Phelps Stokes Cottage, Lenox, Mass. 
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the political and social life of the 
county, the home of two famed prepar- 
atory schools making it a student town, 
and with all this, it was the resort of a 
lettered class, so that it was called a 
* jungle of literary lions.” Lenox re- 
mained the shire town for eighty years, 
or until 1868, when Pittsfield, her pow- 
erful neighbor on the North, made her 
third and last effort to wrest the polit- 
ical supremacy from her ancient rival. 
A referendum vote through the county 
had twice decided against Pittsfield’s 
claims, but the moyement to transfer 
the courts began to receive assistance 
from an unexpected quarter, and this 
time Pittsfield won. It was the inva- 
sion of Lenox by a wealthy class, be- 
ginning to come hither sixty years ago, 
and clamoring more and more for the 
removal of the courts and the hubbub 
they brought to the town at stated pe- 
riods, that turned 


of Geo Westinghouse, Esq., Lenox, Ma*- 


Court House, erected in 1816, and pre- 
sented it to the town in 1874 for a Pub- 
lic Library, and to-day there are only a 
few other reminders of the ancient pe- 
riod in the history of the village; the 
Academy (built 1803), now used as a 
High School, and the Congregational 
Church, dedicated January Ist, 1806. 
Lenox is to-day simply a town of con- 
tiguous park-like estates, made out of 
many small farm holdings of the past, 
and the Yankee has given place to the 
English caretaker, who comes of a race 
of gardeners. 

We enter the town by a trolley from 
the railroad, two miles and a half away 
and three hundred feet lower. We are 
hardly conscious of the ascent, a fact 
which the omnibus, only lately super- 
seded, never permitted one to lose sight 
of. Let us go at once to the lofty 
churchyard which crowns the steep as- 

cent on the north 





the scale and ef- 
fected a change of 
sentiment. Lenox 
enters upon the 
modern _ period, 
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brilliant and _ fa- 
mous the world 
over, with the 
cessation of its 
court life. Mrs. 





Adeline E. Scher- 
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and get the view. 
The whole of 
Berkshire is be- 
fore us, particu- 
larly if we go up 
into the belfry of 
the village church 
close by. It is the 
delectable vision 
surveying the 
county from end 








merhorn 
the 


bought 
old County 





Laurel Lake, from the Piazza of the Residence 
of George Westinghouse, Esq., Lenox, Mass. 


to end. Walled in 
by the Taghconics 
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on the west and the Hoosacs on the 
east, foothills of the Green Moun- 
tains, which rise here from _ four 
hundred to eight hundred feet above the 
surrounding country, this Berkshire 
valley. extends, with an average width 
of twenty-five miles, threaded by the 
river and dotted with lakes, from Grey- 
lock, 3,500 feet on the far north to the 
Taghconic Dome, 2,800 feet, which 
stands sentinel at the southern gate. 
Lenox is nearly equidistant from the 


ends of the county, between which are 


other solitary eminences. rising here 
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until well along in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, tho the peaceable Mohicans were 
collected in Stockbridge, below where 
the saintly Sargent and the learned 
Jonathan Edwards write their names 
ineffaceably upon the landscape. Yon- 
der the white crags of Monument’s 
“ beetling cliff,” called by the small boy 
“ Squaw Peak,” tell of Bryant’s poetic 
genius, and not five miles from there, as 
a crow flies, glides Green River, linked 
inseparably with his muse. It is all a 
charming prospect, and we cannot say 
“where only man is vile.” As Chan- 

















Congregational Church, Lenox, Mass. 


and there to various hights, “ Monu- 
ment,” “ Rattlesnake,” “Tom Ball,” 
“Bald Head” and many others. “ Grey- 
lock,” the highest mountain in the 
State, is a perfect saddleback, and is 
often called Saddle Mount. Those who 
have read Hawthorne’s “ Note Books,” 
or “Tanglewood Tales,” will have 
many pictures of the “ Dome” and 
“Monument” before them. | How 
pleasant, too, it is once more to throw 
over the landscape stretching out before 
us on all sides the spell of the Indian 
names, so few of which survive! Here, 
indeed, the predatory Indian prowled 





ning said in this very church, on the oc- 
casion of the last sermon he ever 
preached on earth (August Ist, 1842): 
“ Men of Berkshire! do not these forest 
crowned hights impart ‘something of 
their own power and loftiness to men’s 
souls?” It is a view compared with 
which any canvas of Claude seems tame 
indeed. There is nothing more pic- 
turesque in any part of the world. In 
London and Rome, Fanny Kemble 
says: “ I keep my little sketch of Lenox 
always open before me; the finest scen- 
ery I have ever seen,” and in 1853, 
Henry Ward Beecher bought a farm in 
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Lenox where, as he said: “I can lie 
down, and by a turn of the eyeball sur- 
vey the landscape from Greylock to the 
Dome.” It is a landscape, too, which 
has a different appearance in the daily 
and seasonal changes. Hawthorne 
compares “ Monument” in October to 
a “ Persian shawl.” There are no sun- 
sets like those of February in Berkshire. 
It is a quiet place, this ancient and lofty 
churchyard, and as we stand here we 
can but remember what Mr. Beecher 
said, standing once in the porch of the 
church nearby: “ I had rather be a door- 
keeper in this house of the Lord than 
to dwell‘in the tents of wickedness.” 
The Lenox Church is so sightly that it 
is seen from a very great distance. 

‘ Lenox fills a place-of its own in liter- 
ature. The first president; Dwight, of 
Yale, rode from New Haven to Lenox 
and beyond in 1798, and twenty years 
later, in 1819, Professor Silliman, also 
of Yale, drove hither. Dr. Dwight, in 
his “ travels,” compiled after the man- 
ner of Herodotus, hits the mark exactly 
when he says: “ Lenox is built on a 
street disagreeably interrupted by sev- 
eral valleys crossing it at right angles.” 
I confess, however, let me say by way 
of digression, my wonder that a bi- 
cycle-tourist, coming into this Berk- 
shire country nowadays, will not climb 
the hills for the sake of their views and 
delicious coasts! Dr. Silliman, in his 
“ Travels,” refers in extended rhapsody 
to Lenox as “a town of uncommon 
beauty ; a gem among the mountains, its 
turrets and Gothic pinnacles and Gre- 
cian pillars seeming like a string of 
pearls on the brow of the hill.” The 
great books, however, in which Lenox 
figures conspicuously are Fanny Kem- 
ble’s “ Records of Early Life,” Miss 
Sedgwick’s “ Life and Letters” Haw- 
thorne’s “Tanglewood Tales” and 
Beecher’s “ Star Papers.” Fanny Kem- 
ble was lured here in 1836 by Catherine 
Sedgwick, the latter half of whoselife was 
identified with Lenox, tho she was born 
in Stockbridge and lies buried there, 
and Miss Sedgwick’s home in Lenox 
was for many years a sort of salon. 
Here Charles Sumner heard Fanny 
Kemble give one of her Shakespearean 
readings, and here Channing found con- 
genial company. Oliver Wendell 
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Holmes was staying in Pittsfield dur- 
ing the summers of 1849-1856; Beecher 
was living on his farm in 1853, and from 
the spring of 1850 until the fall of 1851 
Hawthorne was occupying the “ little 
red house” down on the shore of 
“ Stockbridge Bowl,” with daily. walks 
to the Lenox Post Office. It was the 
time of Hawthorne’s greatest literary 
productivity and the tiny home of this 
shy man, who wrote here “ The House 
of Seven Gables,” “ Wonder Book ” and 
minor tales, was daily visited by a most 
cultured coterie of friends, Fields and 
Osgood and Lowell, from Stockbridge, 
Holmes and Melville from Pittsfield 
and Fanny Kemble, Miss Sedgwick, 
with her guest, Frederika Bremer, from 
Lenox.- I cannot hope to do.the work 
ofa chapter in a paragraph... The reader 
is referred:to the author’s larger work, 
in which all this: material has been col- 
lected. There is no space to speak of 
Miss Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Anna 
Jameson, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Matthew Arnold and others who for 
longer or shorter periods of time have 
stayed in Berkshire, and in this section 
of it, so that their biographies deal in 
places with the region. Charles Kings- 
ley and Dean Stanley were here distin- 
guished visitors of their distinguished 
host, Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D., of 
Stockbridge; and it is within only re- 
cent years that we have seen on our 
Lenox streets Lord Kelvin and “ Ian 
Maclaren.” Mrs. Burton Harrison for 
many summers stayed in Lenox weav- 
ing its modern story into her books, and 
now: Mrs. Edward -Wharton (Edith 
Wharton) has come to Lenox to live, 
her charming villa by Laurel Lake hav- 
ing only very recently been completed. 
Lenox is, indeed, very rich in literary 
associations. Hawthorne’s house, 
which was burnt in 1890, was for 
many years a shrine of literary pil- 
grimage, and the spot where it stood 
should be marked by some appropriate 
monument. Richard Watson Gilder, 
who himself lives in the Berkshires, has 
suggested an exedra. Edwards’ house 
in Stockbridge, where he wrote “ The 
Freedom of the Will,” was torn down 
a few years since, and within a few 
days Miss Catherine Sedgwick’s house 
here in Lenox has suffered a like fate. 
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Trinity Episcopal Church, Lenox, Mass. 


Fanny Kemble’s_ residence, “ The 
Perch,” still stands. 

Out of all this mass of literature, as 
indicated, I can only give two selec- 
tions, and they shall both be descriptive 
of the beautiful scenery. 

On August 24th, 1839, Fanny Kem- 


ble writes: 


“Here I am, on the top of a hill in the 
village of Lenox, in what its inhabitants tauto- 
logically call Berkshire County, Massachusetts, 
with a view before my window which would 
not disgrace the Jura itself! Immediately slop- 
ing before me, the green hillside, on the sum- 
mit of which stands the house I am inhabiting, 
sinks softly down to a small valley, filled with 
thick, rich wood, in the center of which a little 
jewel-like lake lies gleaming. Beyond this val- 
ley the hills rise one above another to the hori- 
zon, where they scoop the sky with a broken 
irregular outline that the eye dwells upon with 
ever new delight, as its colors glow or vary with 
the ascending or descending sunlight, and all 
the shadowy procession of the clouds. Even 
since early morning, troops of clouds have 
chased each other over the wooded slopes and 
down into the dark hollow, where the lake lies 
sleeping, making a pageant far finer than the 
one Prospero raised for Ferdinand and Miranda 
on his desert island.” 


And this from Hawthorne: 
“The ‘little red house’ stands on a gently 


sloping eminence, a short distance away in the 
lap of the valley a beautiful lake, reflecting a 
perfect image of its wooded banks and of the 
summits of the more distant hills, as it gleamed 
in glassy tranquillity without the trace of a 
winged breeze on any part of its bosom. Be- 
yond the lake is Monument Mountain, looking 
like a headless sphinx wrapped in a Persian 
shawl, when clad in the rich and diversified 
autumnal foliage .of its woods, and beyond 
Monument the dome of Taconic, whose round 
head is more distinct than ever in winter when 
its snow patches are visible, but which generally 
is a dark blue unvaried mountain top. There 
are many nearer hills which border the valley, 
and all this intervening hill country is rugged. 
The sunsets of winter are incomparably splen- 
did, and when the ground is covered with snow 
no brilliancy of tint expressible by words can 
come within an infinite distance of the effect.” 

It was to get this view from the boudoir 
window of what Hawthorne humorous- 
ly termed “la maison rouge ” that Mrs. 
Hawthorne called Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in one day when he rode over 
on his pony. Her husband held Dr. 
Holmes’s horse while the distinguished 
visitor went within. On coming out, 
Holmes remarked: “Is there an- 
other man in America who ever 
had so great an honor as to have the 
author of ‘The Scarlet Letter’ hold 
his horse?” 
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Of the social eminence of Lenox asa 
resort much could be written, but those 
who have built beautiful villas and 
great estates here shun _ notoriety. 
Nothing is more offensive to them than 
any exploitation of their wealth. They 
do not condescend to the mock democ- 
racy of Marie Antoinette at the Petit 
Trianon, nor do they exclusively isolate 
themselves. The first estate to be cre- 
ated in Lenox was that of Mr. Samuel 
G. Ward in 1846, and now there are 
eighty of these “ places” representing 
many millions of dollars. Between the 
first simple country houses of the cot- 
tage element and the present villas in 
various styles of elaborate domestic 
architecture—French, Italian, Eliza- 
bethan and Colonial—there is not so 
much comparison as contrast. In most 
instances there are extensive estates 
adjoining. The “season” in Lenox is 
during September, when the raw ocean 


breezes drive the habitués of Newport: 


inland, but those who own places here 
stay from middle May fill early No- 
vember, and the “season” passes 
quietly enough in dinner parties, gar- 
den fetes, golf and tennis tournaments, 
“at homes ” and recitals. Lenox never 
is “ gay ” with a vulgar prodigality of 
display. Formerly the game of hare 
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and hounds was a favorite diversion, 
and for many years the Flower Parade 
was a distinct Lenox institution. Now 
the “ Horse Show ” is the great feature 
of the “season.” Lenox originates 
many of these quiet novelties, and by 
the time they have become cheap imita- 
tions elsewhere she has forgotten she 
ever had them. 

There is no business in Lenox be- 
yond supplying the necessaries of life. 
The town has profited in many material 
ways, not to speak of the uplifting per- 
sonal influence of those who are rich 
in good works as well as in earthly pos- 
sessions. A large portion of the tax 
budget.is borne by the cottage element, 
and Télford roads, electric lights, fine 
schools, good water and sewage sys- 
tems are the result. A splendid library 
of 15,000 volumes, which had its begin- 
nings.in the town itself fifty years ago, 
has been made possib!e by the generous 
subscriptions of this affluent class. 
Lenox has great susceptibility to artis- 
tic adornment, and the churches, the 
streets, and, in short, the whole town 
are receiving substantial tokens of the 
esteem and affection in which those 
who have adopted it as a summer resi- 
dence hold it. Thus its later glory vies 
with its earlier. 

Lenox, Mass, 


The New Transportation 
SMALL UNIT—DIRECT TRANSIT—EVERY STREET UTILIZED, 
By John Brisben Walker 


Evitor or Zhe Cosmopolitan Magazine AND ORGANIZER OF THE McBiILE CUMFAnY CF AMERICA 


ECENTLY, in appearing before 
the Rapid Transit Commission 
of New York City, I did not hesi- 

tate to advance the opinion that before 
the first car of the tunnel had been put 
into operation the tunnel system would 
be out of date; that even at that hour 
it was “no more modern than a flint 


lock musket.” 

I was aware that this statement must 
seem radical; but studies which I have 
made during the past five years and ac- 


tual experiments involved in carrying 
more than 50,000 passengers in New 
York, Buffalo and other cities, caused 
me to feel abso‘ute certainty that the 
time would come when this judgment 
would be demonstrated by the facts. 
Even in its present condition, the 
automobile system of transportation is 
so superior in every respect and the cost 
is so trifling, as compared with tunnel, 
elevated or surface systems, that ap- 
propriations for beginning new under- 
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ground work must be viewed with ex- 
treme hesitation by those who have 
these matters in charge. Perhaps the 
question is best understood by taking 
New York as an example of what this 
new means of transportation might 
accomplish : 

The estimate made for handling the 
entire travel of New York which now 
moves on elevated or surface cars would 
be from 5,000 to 6,000 14-passenger 
cars. 

When this transportation is spoken 
of by the general public, the first ques- 
tion which arises 
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arithmetical calculation shows that 
with four roadways—the same now occu- 
pied by the electric cars—it would. be 
possible to move 50,000 passengers in 
a single hour in “ Mobile ” Rapid Transit 
wagons, more than double the maxi- 
mum moved by the electric cars during 

the rush hour on the Bridge at present. 
And, undoubtedly, the Brooklyn 
Bridge presents the most difficult prob- 
lem in congestion offered in any city. 
If this much can be accomplished by 
automobiles on the bridge, it follows 
that it is a much simp‘er problem to 
move the traffic of 





is: Would not 
5,000 carriages in 
the streets of New 
York crowd its 
thoroughfares? 
The answer is 
unhesitatingly, No. 
And for this rea- 
son: The Brooklyn 
Bridge is recog- 
nized as the most 
crowded thorough- 
fare of New York. 
When its maxi- 
mum carrying ca- 
pacity had been 
reached some 
months ago it was 
said to be about 
23,000 persons 
moved in one direc- 








a city and yet keep 
it above ground. 
This fact is fur- 
ther demonstrated 
by the experiences 
of operating “ Mo- 
bile” Rapid Tran- 
sit cars up Broad- 
way in its most 
crowded part, 
from the City Hall 
to Twenty-third 
Street. Here it has 
been found that a 
Rapid Transit 
wagon can pass, at 
that hour in the af- 
ternoon when this 
thoroughfare is 
most crowded, 
from 20 to 50 per 








tion during the rush 
hour. Nearly two 
years ago I madea 
test on the Bridge with four Rapid 
Transit “ Mobiles.” It was found that 
the four wagons loaded with a party 
of gentlemen interested in the experi- 
ment could cross the Bridge in five min- 
utes without undue haste and without 
endangering life, winding easily in and 
out among the street cars and wagons 
and finding no difficulty in the most 
crowded places. In passing cars and 
obstructions, because one carriage can 
shunt around another in case the pre- 
ceding one comes to a sudden stop, it 
was found that twenty feet headway 
would be more than ample to operate 
Rapid Transit “ Mobile” carriages. Re- 
ducing the speed from five to six minutes, 
in order to make doubly sure, a simple 
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cent. of all street 
cars moving in the 
same direction. 

The reason of this is fully explained. 
The block of a single car stops prac- 
tically the entire line. On the other 
hand, the “ Mobile ” Rapid Transit car- 
riages, not being required to move on a 
single track, can shunt around obstacles 
quickly and take advantage of every 
opening presented. 

What does the new system propose? 
Lightly built vehicles, elegantly up- 
holstered, smooth running and noise- 
less, and moving easily and so swiftlv 
that they will occupy less than half the 
room in the streets now required under 
present means of _ transportation. 
Moreover, not merely a few main 
streets, but every street will be avail- 
able. 

















Here is what “Mobile” Rapid 
Transit will mean: 

1st. Small vehicles, seating only 14 
persons. 

2d. Direct carriage from the chief 
centers. 

3d. The feature of stopping at every 
corner eliminated because of the direct 
distribution and the few passengers 
carried. 

4th. Danger of street crossing re- 
moved because the vehicle comes up to 
the sidewalk and takes its passengers 
in directly from the curb. 

5th. Comfort—The lower cost of in- 
stallation and operation makes it possi- 
ble to give every passenger a seat—no 
hanging on straps. The vehicle itself 
well ventilated, rubber tired and 
leather upholstered; steam heated in 
winter. 

6th. No clang and bang and jerk, and 
eternal stopping at corners. These 
drawbacks are entirely done away with 
in the new system, which is smooth 
running, noiseless and easy in move- 
ment. 

7th. Under such perfect control are 
the “ Mobile ” Rapid Transit carriages 
that they can pass through crowded 
streets more rapidly than electric cars. 
The fact that in carrying more than 
50,000 passengers in five cities, no one 
has been injured is the most absolute 
guaranty of the ease of operating and 
safety to the public. When traffic shall 
be confined in one direction in the 
streets—as must presently be the case, 
moving north in one street and south in 
the adjoining—the safe speed limit will 
be surprising. 

8th. Cannot be stopped by storms 
or accidents to power houses or plants; 
that is one of the advantages of the 
“Mobile” system. A single car may 
meet with an accident. Another car 
can quickly take its place. That will 
not disarrange the entire system. 

oth. Every paved street in the city 
will be equally available for this kind 
of transit, preventing the congestion 
now prevailing on the main thorough- 
fares. It is entirely certain that, under 
the “ Mobile” Rapid Transit system, 
the daily journey downtown or into 
town, instead of being a horror, com- 
posed of bad air, indecent crowding, 
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stopping and jamming at every street 
corner and clinging to straps, will be- 
come a pleasure trip, and be looked for- 
ward to as the most delightful event of 
the day. 

As the present electric car surpasses 
the old horse car line, so will this new 
transportation surpass the present sub- 
way, electric and elevated systems. 
Here are the points again: A small car- 
riage; every one seated; rapid move- 
ment. Direct from any center to the 
residence parts of the town, seldom 
stopping to take up or put down, be- 
cause the vehicle is limited to few pas- 
sengers. Safety for the public cross- 
ing the streets. 

For nearly two years the “ Mobile” 
Rapid Transit Company has been ex- 
perimenting in the most crowded 
streets of New York and other cities. 
Altho the thoroughfares operated in 
have been the most crowded ones— 
Broadway, Wall Street, Cortlandt 
Street, Twenty-third Street and Fifth 
Avenue—the company’s vehicles are so 
easily and perfectly controlled that they 
have never had even one accident of a 
serious nature, and but two of any kind 
—the entire damages claimed during 
the carrying of more than 50,000 pas- 
sengers being less than $40. 

Suppose that 5,000 “ Mobile ” omni- 
buses were put on in New York at a 
cost of $2,000 each. This would 
amount to $10,000,000, which would be 
practically the entire investment re- 
quired, storage being so simple a mat- 
ter that stations could easily be rented 
at central points. 

The entire cost of operating these 
5,000 cars per annum would not be 
much more than the fixed charges and 
for interest on the stocks and bonds of 
the old systems. 


COST OF OPERATING A “ MOBILE” 1I4-PASSENGER 





CARRIAGE : 
POGUE 60k otke's mkaneisin heieaeh eae ae ore $2.50 
BO PTFE APRN go 2.20 
WE OF TWUES coco hoe te ew ucneer tous 1.00 
og Wages SEs eT BE as oy ne SF a oor 1.00 
Management, storage, etc..............6. T.00 
Total: cost: per: Gaye 056 oik hie cd ee $7.70 


These figures for cost of operation 
are large. With an extensive organiza- 
tion they could be reduced. For some 
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months the “ Mobile” Company has 
been successfully operating carriages 
with kerosene. This, fully applied, will 
also mean a large saving from the cost 
above given. 

How many passengers can 5,000 
“Mobile” carriages handle in a day? 
If the figures here given are correct, 
there is no one, I believe, who will 
argue that above ground transportation 
in small vehicles on rubber tires direct 
to destination is not incomparably 
superior to the lack of sunlight and foul 
air of even the best ventilated tunnel. 
It may be accepted that people will not 
travel below ground if they can, with 
equal certainty, move above. One does 
not enter the Boston Subway for pleas- 
ure. It is never, and never can be, any- 
thing but a convenience. It must al- 
ways be unhealthful. The passenger 
can never come out of its tainted air 
without a sense of relief, nor, because 
of the double galleries, the air being 


pushed forward by the train moving in 


one direction and pushed backward by 
the train moving in the opposite direc- 
tion, does there seem to be any way of 
solving the engineering problem of 
ventilation. Undoubtedly, if the facts 
here given regarding automobiles are 
true, then there is a system ready for 
adoption which is as much of an im- 
provement over the subway as the sub- 
way is over the ancient horse car. Why 
saddle the taxpayers of New York with 
additional tens of millions when an in- 
vestment of only ten or twelve millions 
will furnish transportation for every 
man, woman and child now being 
moved daily in the streets of New 
York? Only ten millions of invest- 
ment as against the three or four hun- 
dred millions already piled up for means 
to accomplish the same purpose. 

I have been studying this problem 
for more than five years. I have been 
actively engaged in carrying passen- 
gers for about two years, during which 
time I have moved more than 50,000 
persons. This experience is not, of 


course, great; but it is amply sufficient 
to enable one to understand just what 
is involved in this problem of passenger 
transportation by automobiles. 

If my figures are incorrect they can 
easily be disproved. Certainly it is a 
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problem of the first importance, and 
the investment of an additional thirty 
millions in tunnels just at the moment 
when the new system is on the eve of 
being demonstrated must undoubtedly 
be ranked as unwise. 

Experts figure the average street car 
haul in New York to be one mile. In 
order not to err, the average “ Mobile ” 
car haul is figured at twice this distance. 

Five thousand “ Mobile ” cars, mov- 
ing for ten hours, eight miles per hour, 
would carry 5,600,000 passengers one 
mile; making the average haul of each 
passenger two miles instead of one, we 
have 2,800,000 passengers carried two 
miles. But as travel is irregular, let 
us suppose that one-half the time these 
carriages travel empty and one-half the 
time full, tho on a small 14-passenger 
vehicle the average carried at all times 
will be much higher than in the large 
surface and elevated cars. 

Instead of 5,600,000, the actual ca- 
pacity of the cars, we are now figuring 
upon but 1,400,000 passengers, or one- 
fourth of the actual carrying capacity. 
These, at 5 cents per passenger, would 
amount to $25,500,000 for one year. 
Subtracting from this the operating 
expense of $14,052,500, we have an ap- 
parent profit of $11,447,500, or 114% 
per cent. on the entire investment. 

Nor do these figures represent the 
fullest possibilities. Vehicles are oper- 
ated from five o’clock until midnight, 
so that a considerable proportion of the 
company’s carriages will average much 
longer hours. ; 

Divide these figures now by ten, and 
the result would still be sufficient to pdy 
the interest on the bonds and the com- 
pany’s preferred stock. 

The original investment required is 
so comparatively small because there 
are no costly underground or elevated 
structures, no great plants of machin- 
ery, no rails or costly electric subway 
appliances. 

Under the new system, every suburb 
would be fully supplied with its own 
direct transportation. An_ elevated 
avenue, with travel in but one direc- 
tion and no cross travel, would mean 
40 minutes from the City Hall to Yon- 
kers in entire safety. 

Irvincton, N. Y. 

















Fisher-Folk 


By Frank H. Sweet 


Our on the sea the fishermen’s lives 

Grow bold- and chary of speech and stern; 
Patient and sad the fishermen’s wives 

Wait for the time of the boats’ return. 


The skies are blue and the clouds are thin, 
And sea-birds bathe in the curling foam; 

And children laugh when the tide comes in, 
Bringing the boats and their fathers home. 


But the skies grow dark, and the sea below 
Is lashing the moaning waves about, 

And wives and children are speaking low, 
For the tide and the boats are going out. 


Waynessoro, Va. 


Pekompf's Cunning 


By William J. Long 


Autuor or ‘“* Tue ScHoot or THE Woops,” “ WitpeRNESS Ways,” ETC. 
’ . 


Illustrations by E. W. Deming 


EKOMPYF, the wild cat, 
is one of the savage 
beasts that have not 

yet vanished from the 
haunts of men. Sometimes 
as you clamber up the 
wooded hillside above the 
farm you will come 
suddenly upon ai fierce- 
looking, catlike creature 
stretched out on a rock 
sunning himself. At sight 
of you he leaps up with a snarl, and you 
have a swift instant in which to take 
his measure. He is twice as big as a 
house cat, with round head and big, ex- 
pressionless eyes that glare straight into 
yours with a hard, greenish glitter. His 
reddish-brown sides are spotted here 
and there, and the white fur of his belly 
is blotched with black—the better to 
hide himself amid the lights and shad- 
ows. A cat, sure enough, but unlike 
anything of the kind you have ever seen 
before. 

As you look and wonder there is a 
faint sound that you will do well to 
freed. The muscles of his long, thick 
legs are working nervously, and under 
the motion is a warning purr—not the 
soft. rumble in a contented tabby’s 
throat, but the cut and rip of ugly big 








claws as they are un- 
sheathed viciously upon 
the dry leaves.. His stub 
tail is twitching—you had 
not noticed it before—but 
now. it whips back and 
forth angrily, as if to call 
attention to the fact that 
Nature had not altogether 
forgotten that end of Pe- 
kompf.. Whip, whip—it is 
a tail—kyah! yah! And 
you jump as the fierce creature screeches 
in your face. 

If it is your first wild cat you will 
hardly know what to do—to stand per- 
fectly quiet is always best, unless you 
have a stick or gun in your hand—and 
if you have met Pekompf many times 
before, you are quite as uncertain what 
he will do this time. Most wild crea- 
tures, however fierce, prefer to mind 
their own business, and will respect the 
same sentiment in you. But when you 
stumble upon a wild cat you are never 
sure of his next move. That is because 
he is a slinking, treacherous creature, 
like all cats, and never quite knows how 
best to meet you. e suspects you 
unreasonably, because he knows you 
suspect him with reason. Generally he 
slinks away or leaps suddenly for cover, 
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according to the method of your ap- 
proach. But, tho smaller, he is natural- 
ly more savage than either the Canada 
lynx or the panther, and sometimes he 
crouches and snarls in your face, or 
even jumps for your chest at the first 
movement. 

Once, to my knowledge, he fell like 
a fury upon the shoulders of a man who 
was hurrying homeward through the 
twilight, and who happened to stop un- 
awares under the tree where Pekompf 
was watching the runways. The man 
had no idea that a wild cat was near; 
and he probably never would have 
known had he gone steadily on his way. 
As he told me afterward, he felt a sud- 
den alarm and stopped to listen. The 
moment he did so the savage creature 
above him thought himself discovered 
and leapt to carry the war into Africa. 
There was a pounce, a screech, a rip- 
ping of cloth, a wild yell for help; then 
the answering shout and rush of two 
woodsmen with their axes. And that 
night Pekompf’s skin was nailed to the 
barn door to dry in the sun before be- 
ing tanned and made up into a muff 
for the woodsman’s little girl to warm 
her fingers withal in the bitter winter 
weather. 

Where civilization has driven most 
of his fellows away, Pekompf is a shy, 
silent creature; but where the farms 
are scattered and the hillsides wild and 
wooded, he is bolder and more noisy 
than in the unpeopled wilderness. 
From the door of the charcoal burner’s 
hut in the Connecticut hills you may 
still hear him screeching and fighting 
with his fellows as the twilight falls; 
and the yowling uproar causes a colder 
chill in your back than anything you 
will ever hear in the wilderness. As 
you follow the trout stream, from which 
the charcoalman daily fills his kettle, 
you may find Pekompf stretched on a 
fallen log under the alders glaring in- 
tently into the trout pool, waiting, wait- 
ing—for what? 

It will take many seasons of watch- 
ing to answer this natural question 
which every one who is a follower of 
the wild things has asked himself a 
score of times. All the cats have but 
one form of patience, the patience of 

quiet waiting. Except when hunger- 
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driven, their way of hunting is to watch 
beside the game paths, or crouch upon 
a big limb above the place where their 
game comes down to drink. Sometimes 
they‘ vary ‘their ‘program by ‘prowling 
blindly through the woods, singly or in 
pairs, trusting to luck to blunder upon 
their game; for they are wretched hunt- 
ers for the most. Even in teaching her 
young a mother wildcat is full of snarl- 
ing whims and tempers; but let a tur- 
key gobble far away in the woods, let 
Musquash dive into his den where she 
can see it, let but a woodmouse whisk 
out of sight into his hidden doorway— 
and instantly patience returns to Pe- 
kompf. All the snarling ill-temper van- 
ishes. She crouches and waits and for- 
gets all else. She may have just fed 
full on what she likes best, and so have 
no desire for food and no expectation 
of catching more; but she must still 
watch, as if to reassure herself that her 
eyes are not deceived and that Took- 
hees is really there under the mossy 
stone, where she saw the scurry of his 
little legs and heard his frightened 
squeak as he disappeared. 

But why should a cat watch at a 
trout pool, out of which nothing ever 
comes to reward his patience? That 
was a puzzling question for many 
years. I had seen Pekompf many times 
stretched on a log or lying close to a 
great rock over the water, so intent on 
his watcning that he heard not my cau- 
tious approach. Twice from my canve 
I had seen Upweekis, the lynx, on the 
shore of a wilderness lake, crouched 
among the weatherworn roots of a 
stranded pine, his great paws almost 
touching the water, his eyes fixed 
with unblinking stare on the deep 
pool below. And once, when trout 
fishing on a wild river just opposite a 
great jam of logs and driftwood, I had 
stopped casting suddenly with an un- 
canny feeling of being watched by un- 
seen eyes at my solitary sport. 

It is always well to heed such a warn- 
ing in the woods. I looked up and 
down quickly, but the river held no life 
above its hurrying flood. I searched 
the banks carefully and peered sus- 
piciously into the woods behind me; 
but save for the dodging of a winter 

wren, who seems always to be looking 
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for something that he has lost and that 
he does not want you to know about, 
the shores were wild and still as if just 
created. I whipped out my flies again 
—what was that, just beyond the little 
wavelet where my Silver Doctor had 
fallen? Something moved, curled, 
flipped and twisted nervously. It was 
a tail, the tip end that cannot be quiet. 
And there—an irrepressible chill 
trickled over me as I made out the 
great gray outlines and caught the 
gleam of wild eyes fixed steadily upon 
me. Even as I saw the thing it van- 
ished like a shadow of the woods. But 
what was the panther watching there 
before he watched me? 

The answer came unexpectedly. It 
was in the Pemigewasset Valley in 
midsummer. At daybreak I had come 
softly down the wood road to the trout 
pool and stopped to watch a mink dodg- 
ing-in and out along the shore. When 
he passed out of sight under some logs 
I waited quietly for other Wood Folk 
to show themselves. A slight move- 
ment on the end of a log—and there was 
Pekompf, so still that the eye could 
hardly find him, stretching a paw down 
cautiously and flipping it back with a 
peculiar inward sweep. Again he did 
it, and I saw the long curved claws, 
keen as fish hooks, stretched wide out 
of their sheaths. He was fishing, spear- 
ing his prey with the patience of an In- 
dian ; and even as I made the discovery 
there was a flash of silver following the 
quick jerk of his paw, and Pekompf 
leapt to the shore and crouched over 
the fish that he had thrown out of the 
water. 

So Pekompf watches the pools, as he 
watches a squirrel’s hole, because he 
has seen game there, and because he 
likes fish above everything else that the 
woods can furnish. But how often 
must he watch the big trout before he 
catches one? Sometimes, in the late 
twilight, the largest fish will move out 
of the pools and nose along the shore 
for food, their back fins showing out of 
the shallow water as they glide along. 
It may be that Pekompf sometimes 
catches them at this time, and so when 
he sees the gleam of a fish in the depths 
he crouches where he is for a while, fol- 
lowing the irresistible impulse of all 
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cats at the sight of game. Herein they 
differ from all other savage beasts, 
which, when not hungry, pay no atten- 
tion whatever to smaller animals. 

It may be also that Pekompf’s cun- 
ning is deeper than this. Old -Noel, a 
Micmac hunter, tells me that both wild 
cat and lynx, whose cunning is gener- 
ally the cunning of stupidity, have dis- 
covered a remarkable way of catching 
fish. They will lie with their heads 
close to the water, their paws curved 
for a swoop, their eyes half shut to de- 
ceive the fish, and their whiskers just 
touching and playing with the surface. 
Their general color blends with that of 
their surroundings and hides them per- 
fectly. The trout, noticing the slight 
crinkling of the water where the long 
whiskers touch it, but not separating 
the crouching animal from the log or 
rock on which he rests, rise to the sur- 
face, as is their wont when feeding, and 
are snapped out by a lightning sweep 
of the paws. 

Whether this be so or not I am not 
sure. The raccoon undoubtedly catches 
crabs and little fish in this way; and I 
have sometimes surprised cats—both 
wild cats and Canada lynxes, as well as 
domestic tabbies—with their heads 
down close to the water, so still that 
they seemed part of the log or rock on 
which they crouched. Once I tried for 
five minutes to make a guide see a big 
lynx that was lying on a root in plain 
sight within thirty yards of our canoe, 
while the guide assured me in a whisper 
that he could see perfectly and that it 
was only a stump. Then, hearing us, 
the lynx rose, stared, and leapt for the 
brush. 

Such hiding would easily deceive 
even a trout, for I have often taken my 
position at the edge of a jam of logs, 
and after lying perfectly still for ten 
minutes have seen the wary fish rise 
from under the logs to investigate a 
straw or twig that I held in my fingers, 
and with which I touched the water 
here and there, like an insect at play. 

So Old Noel is probably right when 
he says that Pekompf fishes with his 
whiskers, for the habits of both fish and 
cats seem to carry out his observations. 

But deeper than his cunning is Pe- 
kompf’s inborn suspicion and his insane 
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fury at being opposed or cornered. The 
trappers catch him, as they catch his 
big cousin, the lucivee, by setting a 
snare in the#tabbit paths that he nightly 
follows. - Opposite the noose and at- 
tached to the other end of the cord is a 
pole, which jumps after the cat as he 
starts forward with the loop about his 
neck Were it a fox,now,he would back 
away out of the snare, or lie still and 
cut the cord with his teeth and so es- 
cape. But, like all cats when trapped, 
Pekompf flies into a blind fury. He 
screeches at the wunoffending stick, 
claws it, battles with it and literally 
chokes himself in his rage. Or, if he be 
an old cat and his cunning a bit deeper, 
he will go off cautiously and climb the 
biggest tree he can find, with the un- 
comfortable thing that he is tied to 
dangling and clattering behind him. 
When near the top he will leave the 
stick hanging on one side of a limb, 
while he cunningly climbs down the 
other, thinking thus to fool his dumb 
enemy and leave him behind. One of 
two things always happens. Either the 
stick catches in the crotch and Pekompf 
hangs himself on his own gibbet, or else 
it comes over, with a sudden jerk and 
falls to the ground, pulling Pekompf 
with it and generally killing him in the 
fall. 

That Pekompf’s cunning is of the cat 
kind, suspicious without being crafty or 
intelllgent, like that of the fox or wolf, is 
curiously shown by a habit which both 
lynx and wild cat have in common— 
namely, that of carrying anything they 
steal to the top of some lofty evergreen 
to devour it. When they catch a rabbit 
or fish fairly themselves they generally 
eat it on the spot; but when they steal 
the same animal from snare or cache, 
or from some smaller hunter, the cat 
suspicion returns—together with some 
dim sense of wrong doing, which all 
animals feel more or less—and they 
make off with the booty and eat it 
greedily where they think no one will 
ever find them. 

Once, when watching for days under 
a fish hawk’s nest to see the animals 
that came in shyly to eat the scraps that 
the little fish hawks cast out when their 
hunger was satisfied, this cat habit. was 
strikingly manifest. Other animals 
would come in and eat what they found 
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quietly and slip away again, but the 
cats would seize on a morsel with flash- 
ing eyes, as if defying all law and order, 
and would either growl horribly as they 
ate or else would slink away guiltily 
and, as I found out by following, would 
climb the biggest tree at hand and eat 
the morsel in the highest crotch that 
gave a foothold. And once on the 
Maine coast in November I saw a fierce 
battle in the tree tops, where a wild cat 
crouched snarling like twenty fiends, 
while a big eagle whirled and swooped 
over him, trying to take away the game 
that Pekompf had stolen. 

By far the most astonishing bit of 
Pekompf’s cunning came under my 
eyes one summer a few years ago. Un- 
til recently I had supposed it to be a 
unique discovery, but last summer a 
friend who goes to Newfoundland 
every year for the salmon fishing had a 
similar experience with a Canada lynx. 
It was in Nova Scotia, where I was 
trout fishing for a little season, and 
where I had no idea of meeting Pe- 
kompf, for the winters are severe there ° 
and the wild cat is supposed to leave 
such places to his more powerful and 
longer-legged cousin, the lynx, whose 
feet are bigger than his and better pad- 
ded for walking on the snow. But to 
my surprise Pekompf was there, bigger, 
fiercer and more cunning than I had 
ever seen him; tho I did not discover 
this until after a long search. 

I had fished from dawn till almost 
six o’clock one morning and had taken 
two good trout, which were all that the 
stream promised to yield for the day. 
Then I thought of a little pond in the 
woods over the mountain, which looked 
trouty when I had discovered it, and 
which, so far as I knew, had never been 
fished with a fly. Led more by the fun 
of exploring than by the expectation of 
fish, I started to try the new waters. 

The climb through the woods was a 
hard one, and I left everything behind, 
except rod, reel and fly book. My coat 
was hung on the nearest bush ; the land- 
ing net lay in the shade across a rock, 
the end of the handle wedged under a 
root, and I dropped my two trout into 
that and covered them from the sun 
with ferns and moss. Then I started 
off through the woods for the little 
pond. 
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When I came back empty-handed a 
few hours later trout and landing net 
were gone. The first thought naturally 
was that some one had stolen them, and 
I looked for the thief’s tracks ; but, save 
my own, there was not a footprint any- 
where beside the stream, up or down. 
Then I looked beside the rock more 
carefully and found bits of moss and 
fish scales and the pugs of some ani- 
mal, too faint in the gravel to make out 
what the beast was that made them. I 
followed the faint traces for a hundred 
yards or more into the woods till they 
led me to a great spruce tree, under 
which every sign disappeared utterly 
as if the creature had suddenly flown 
away, net and all, and I gave up the 
trail without any idea of what had 
made it. 

For two wéeks that theft bothered 
me. It was not so,much the loss of my 
trout and net, but rather the loss of my 
woodcraft on the trail that had no end 
which kept me restless. The net was 
a large one, altogether too large and 
heavy for trout fishing. At the last 
moment, before starting on my trip, I 
found that my trout net was rotten and 
useless, and so had taken the only thing 
at hand, a specially made forty-inch net 
which I had last used on a scientific ex- 
pedition for collecting specimens from 
the lakes of Northern New Brunswick. 
The handle was long, and the bow, as 
I had more than once tested, was pow- 
erful enough to use instead of a gaff 
for taking a twenty-five pound salmon 
out of his pool after he had been played 
to a standstill; and how any creature 
could drag it off through the woods 
without leaving a plain trail for my eyes 
to follow puzzled me, and excited a 
most lively curiosity to know who he 
was and why he had not eaten the fish 
where he found them. For a full week 
[ puzzled curiously over the question; 
then I went back to the spot and tried 
in vain to follow the faint marks in the 
moss. After that, whenever I wan- 
dered near the spot I tried the trail 
again, or circled wider and wider 
through the woods, hoping to find the 
net or some positive sign of the beast 
that had stolen it. 

One day in the woods it occurred to 
me suddenly that while I had followed 
the trail three or four times I had never 


thought to examine the tree beneath 
which it ended. At that thought I went 
to the big spruce, and there, sure 
enough, were flecks_of ,bright brown 
here and there where the rough outer 
shell had been chipped off. And there 
also, glimmering white, was a bit of 
dried slime, where a fish had rested for 
an instant against the bark. The beast, 
whatever he was, had climbed the tree 
with his booty ; and the discovery was 
no sooner made than I was shinning up 
eagerly after him. 

Near the tip top I found my ret, its 
long handle wedged firmly in between 
two branches, its bow caught on a pro- 
jecting stub, its bag hanging down over 
empty space. In the net was a big 
wild cat, his round head driven through 
a hole which he had bitten in the bot- 
tom, the tough meshes drawn taut as 
fiddle strings about his throat. All four 
legs had clawed or pushed their way 
through the mesh, till every kick and 
struggle served only to choke him more 
effectually. 

From marks I made out at last the 
outline of the story. Pekompf had 
found the fish and tried to steal them, 
but his suspicions were roused by the 
queer net and the clattering handle. 
With true lynx cunning, which is al- 
ways more than half stupidity, he had 
carried it off and started to climb the 
biggest tree he could find. Near the 
top the handle had wedged among the 
branches, and while he tried to dislodge 
it, net and fish had swung clear of the 
trunk. In the bark below the handle I 
found where he had clung to the tree 
boll and tried to reach the swinging 
trout with his paw; and on a branch 
above the bow were marks which 
showed where he had looked down 
longingly at the fish at the bottom of 
the net, just below his hungry nose. 
From this branch he had either fallen, 
or, morely likely, in a fit of blind rage 
had leapt into the net, which closed 
around him and held him more effect- 
ually than bars of iron. 

That was all that one could be sure 
about. But here and there, in a torn 
mesh, or a tuft of fur, or the rip of a 
claw against a swaying twig, were the 
marks of a struggle whose savage in- 
tensity one could only imagine. 

Stamrorp, Conn 
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Angling 


It is a somewhat singular fact that 
angling, from the days of pious old 
Izaak Walton down, has been _ pro- 
ductive of so much good literature. 
Perhaps there is more in that brave 
fisherman’s words than he meant, when 
he avowed that “ angling is somewhat 
like poetry, men are to be born so;” 
perhaps the angler, too, is by virtue of 
his art inclined to be somewhat 
of a poet and apt to transmute 
the pleasant meditations of his 
business into artful language. 
He must be a callous fisher- 
man, indeed, who does not feel 
powerfully the incentives of 
nature in the cool of the morn- 
ing when he goes out upon 
stream or lake and behoids the 
gray gleam of the water.slowly 
burning to a brighter hue. To 
the present writer as he read 
Dr. Henshall’s pages,* the 
memory of many such a dawn 
came back, with all the wild 
delight of a schoolboy’s es- 
cape from city streets to the 
world of whistling blackbird 
and moaning dove. And there 
were other pleasures not to be 
expected or often found. Shali 
he forget the day when, as the 
fish (Dr. Henshall’s beloved 
black-bass) failed to bite, he 
climbed with an older com- 
panion up the steep hills bor- 
dering the stream and opened 
an ancient Indian grave? The 
companion was a dentist, and 
was interested in collecting a 
complete set of these savage 
teeth (horrid thought!), but to 
the boy the afternoon was re- 
plete with epic adventure. Angling, no 
doubt, is like riding; a man shall never 
thoroughly enjoy or understand the art 
unless he is initiated into it in his ten- 
der years. 


* BASs, PIKE, PERCH AND Oruers. i By James 
A. Henshall, M.D. [The American Sportsman’s 
eres. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00 
net. 
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That the author of this treatise is 
not blind to the part which natural 
beauty plays in the fisherman’s joy 
may be gathered from many a page. 
Even his pronounced partiality for the 
black-bass is due in measure to the 
charm of that fish’s haunts. 


“Not in the silent and solemn solitudes of 
the primeval forests,” he writes, “where ani- 
mated Nature is evidenced mainly in swarms 





The Mascalonge of the Weeds 
From “ Bass, Pike, Perch and Others” 


of gnats, black-flies and mosquitoes; nor under 
the shadows of grand and lofty mountains, 
guarded by serried ranks of pines and firs, but 
whose somber depths are void of feathered 
songsters. However grand, sublime and im- 
pressive such scenes truly are, they do not 
appeal profoundly to the angler.. He iust 
have life, motion, sound. He courts Nature in 
her more communicative moods, and in the 
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haunts of the black-bass his desires are ‘real- 
ized. Wading down the rippling stream, cast- 
ing his flies hither and yon, alert for the re- 
sponsive tug,”—so amid the quiet charms of 
a homely country with the sweet applause of 
birds in the air about him, he pursues his genial 
sport. 


We are glad Dr. Henshall lauds the 
black-bass so valiantly. But his par- 
tiality does not exclude other fish. In- 
deed his treatise embraces all the game 
fishes of the United States east of the 
Rocky Mountains, except the salmons 
and trouts, and the tarpon, jewfish, and 
other fishes of large size. The Big 
Game Fishes of the country are re- 
served for another volume of the series, 
written by Charles Frederick Holder.* 
To many readers and fishermen, no 
doubt Mr. Holder’s articles on the tar- 
pon, the tuna, the bluefish and the other 
great swimmers of the deep, with the 


wilder scenes of surf and open sea; will” 


appeal more than the tale of quieter in- 
land sports. Certainly his book is in 
no way inferior to its companion in 
knowledge and art. As for the form of 
the books, they follow that of their.pre- 
decessors, mingling scientific descrip- 
tion with practical instruction and per- 


sonal reminiscences. We commend. 


them heartily to all except those ultra 

sentimental or ultra cynical persons 

who think of the art and its most fa- 

mous advocate as did Byron: 

“And angling, too, that solitary vice, 
Whatever Izaak Walton sings or says: 

The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 


Should have a hook, and a small trout to 


pull it.” 


The art, you see, inspires good verse 
even in its enemies. But what shall 
we say of the same poet’s prose: “ The 
cruelest, the coldest, and the stupidest 
of pretended sports. They may talk 
about the beauties of nature, but the 
angler merely thinks of his dish of fish. 
: No angler can be a good man.” 
It were better, however, to close with 
the words of the “ old, cruel coxcomb ” 
himself: “ The primitive Christians, 
who were, as most anglers are, quiet 
men, and followers of peace.”—-There 
is a lis judicanda to be settled according 
to the reader’s own taste. 


* THE Bic GAME FISHES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Charles Frederick Holder. The same. 





His Daughter First 


Aas for fame! When Professor 
Hardy’s novel, “ The Wind of Destiny,” 
appeared in 1886, it was greeted, by the 
critics with almost unanimous. praise ; it 
was mightily cried up by the reading 
public ; it seemed to the present reviewer, 
who was then an editor of a college 
journal, one of the best stories he had 
read during his undergraduate career, 
and to-day it still remains for him Mr. 
Hardy’s masterpiece, and a work of high 
artistic merit. This latest work* by the 
same author is being advertised as only 
a great modern publishing house can 
advertise; it has already been widely 
read, both as a serial and as a complete 
novel; it has been reviewed in many 
prominent journals, but it does not seem 
to have been observed that His Daughter 
First is a sequel to “The Wind of 
Destiny,” containing the same characters 
one generation farther along. 

It seems somewhat surprising that the 
memory of the many men and women 
who read the former book should be so 
short, and it argues ill for the permanent 
reputation of either the author or any 
of his stories. ‘“‘ The Wind of Destiny ” 
was in many respects a remarkable work 
of art; it was admirably constructed, the 
characters all developed naturally, and 
the tragic ending was all the more im- 
pressive because so inevitable. Possibly 
the tragic ending is what has failed to 
keep it alive; for novel readers are de- 
termined to forget unpleasant things in 
ari, just as they forget them in life. His 
Daughter First is one the best American 
books of the present year, tho it is hardly 
equal—in this respect resembling most 
sequels—to its predecessor. But it ends 
happily for all characters save one, and 
as she is only a governess, her wo is 
swallowed up in the general rejoicing at 
the close. Furthermore, she is presented 
with a trip to Europe, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that sea-sickness will be a remedy 
for heartache. Mr. Hardy delights in 
throwing his readers off the track by 
showing that the first impressions one 
has of his characters are apt to be false. 
The very title of the book makes one be- 
lieve that Jack Temple, our old friend in 
“ The Wind of Destiny,” is to be ruth- 


* His DAUGHTER First. B 





Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 




















lessly sacrificed for his selfish daughter, 
just as in the former book he was sacri- 
ficed for his selfish wife; the result is 
quite ‘otherwise!’ Mr. Heéald, the specu- 
lator in skyrocket stocks, who reminds 
us somewhat of the hero and the situa- 
tions in the late Harold Frederic’s “ The 
Market Place,” seems in every respect a 
rascal, both in affairs of money and af- 
fairs of the heart; but at the very end 
the author suddenly seems to love him, 
for he marries the millionaire’s daugh- 
ter, and the millionaire—who ought to 
be and probably is thankful to be relieved 
of the care of said daughter—shows his 
appreciation of the situation as only mil- 
lionaires can afford todo. The daughter 
turns out to be a much better girl than 
any of her friends believed to be possi- 
ble, and we wish that Mr. Hardy would 
now write a sequel to this story, giving 
us a picture of her married life, which 
we cannot help feeling will be more in- 
teresting to watch than ordinary connu- 
bial bliss. 

Perhaps the best character in the book 
is the wonderful step-mother of Mar- 
garet Frazer, whose love affair is begun 
and happily ended before we are very 
deep into the course of the plot. She is 
a devotee of solitaire and a cigaret 
fiend ; she has even a far worse habit, that 
of speaking the truth on all occasions; 
her appearance is so formidable that she 
would seem to be an ideally bad mother- 
in-law. Mr. Hardy once more shows the 
reader the danger of a snap judgment. 
This terrible creature is an angel—she 
is more than that. She is the. dea. ex 
machina, who gets all threepairs-of lovers 
happily married, and carries off the 
humiliated governess to Europe. She 
is a dear old thing, with an. X-ray in 
each eye. 

In short, the book leaves one in-a 
cheerful frame of mind, and seems to 
prove that people are not nearly so bad 
or so dangerous as we think. We finally 
like everybody, with one exception. 
Curiously enough, the exception is a 
college professor. As Mr. Hardy, be- 
fore his literary and diplomatic career, 
was poten of Mathematics at Dart- 
mouth—and an exceedingly popular man 
with the students—is it to be presumed 
that the pedant.in-these pages is-a por- 
trait? Has Mr. Hardy taken this way 
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to get even with an unpleasant colleague, 
or does he like to ridicule his former 
profession? At all events, the professor 
in this book is the only character that 
leaves a hearty desire in the reader’s 
breast never to meet him again. 

The best thing to say of this novel is 
that it is'a story—only a story. We 
have so. many didactic tracts thinly dis- 
guised in a novel’s—not a novel—garb, 
that a work of fiction with no aim but 
to tell a story and tell it artistically is 
like a breath of pure air. This is not a 
Socialistic, nor a religious, nor a scien- 
tific novel; it does not deal with labor 
unions, nor with street car strikes; in 
the language of the great Richardson, its 
subject is simply “love and nonsense, 
men and women.” No reader will ever 
outgrow such a topic, and no topic is 
more worthy of the highest skill and art 
a writer can employ. Mr. Hardy’s style 
and method are both good, and his book 
shows qualities of mind ard heart that 
place its author in the front rank of liv- 
ing writers. 


3 
Wild Life of Other Days 


Tue birds and beasts which the vaca- 
tionist will find on his annual journey 
to nature are but poor things, indeed, 
when compared with the strange forms 
which once roamed the earth and air. 
Some of them, moreover, were still to 
be found not so many years ago. The 
mastodon, which had a peculiar fond- 
ness for the lowlands of New York and 
New Jersey, may well have been con- 
temporary with primeval man; and it is 
not impossible that hunting parties 
from _some primitive settlement on 
Manhattan Island may have chased the 
great beast up and down the post- 
glacial plains within a radius now tra- 
versed daily by thousands of Gotham’s 
commuters. 

Mr. Lucas, in his recent work,* in- 
vades the same territory covered in his 
“ Animals of the Past.” But the sub- 
ject is so freshly and entertainingly 
treated that no one czn object to the 
repetitions. It is doubtful if any mod- 
ern writer can make paleontology more 
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By Frederic A. Lucas. New York: D. Appleton & 
$1.25 net. 
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interesting to the average reader. To 
paraphase the common judgment on 
Green’s “ Short History of the English 
People,” it may be said that Mr. Lucas’s 
work is scientific enough for scholars 
and popular enough for school boys. 
He is careful at all times to keep well 
within the limits of demonstrated fact, 
with all the qualifications of statement 
which the doing so requires ; and yet he 
contrives to give a vividity and charm 
to his narration which make it read 
like a story. 

The paleontological periods and eras 
and the geological series and stages are 
explained; the conditions under which 
fossils are formed are related, and a run- 
ning commentary is made on the va- 
rious forms of life which the rocks re- 
veal to us, from the earliest to the latest. 
There are several illustrations, too, in- 
cluding the restoration of the mastodon, 
the original drawing of which, by Mr. 
James M. Gleeson, has been accepted 
by the United States National Museum. 

Could the huntsman now planning 
his vacation transplant himself back to 
Pliocene days or even to the later post- 
glacial times, he would find game well 
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worth the hunting. The protracted hot 
spells of the Pliocene brought the great 
ground sloths as far North as Ohio, 
and even Oregon. The largest of these, 
the Megatherium, would have fright- 
ened most hunters out of their wits, and 
even the Megalonyx or the Mylodon, 
despite their comparative harmlessness, 
would have caused a painful shiver. 
The saber-toothed tiger, a most formi- 
dable beast, was common; the grizzly, 
brown and black bears were numer- 
ous, and in the further north were the 
wide-horned bison, the moose-elk (Cer- 
valces), the mammoth and the masto- 
don. The cooler temperature of the 
Pleistocene brought the Northern ani- 
mals further South, the mammoth to 
the lower edge of the great ice sheet, 
and the mastodon more southerly yet. 
It was probably as the ice sheet re- 
treated that the last named took up his 
abode in the vicinity of the metropolis. 

How the mastodon became extinct 
can only be guessed at. The practical 
extinction of the bison in our own day 
gives us no light on the older problem , 
for it is hardly probable that primitive 
man could have been the cause. The 





The Mastodon 
From “ Animals Before Man.” Copyright, D. Appleton & Co. 




















meadows of Ulster and Orange coun- 
ties, New York, which in post-glacial 
times were a series of bogs and swamps, 
reveal to us the manner in which many 
of these animals found their death, but 
not how the entire species was extermi- 
nated. Equally a matter for wonder 
is the passing away of the American 
horse. Fom his Eocene ancestor, the 
Hyracotherium, down to the well de- 
veloped Equus Excelsus of Pleistocene 
times, the horse family flourished on 
this continent. Then it completely dis- 
appeared, and no member of it was 
again seen until the advent of the Span- 
ish cavalry. 

In a brief appendix Mr. Lucas ad- 
vises his readers what works on the 
general subject may be profitably read, 
and what American museums may be 
sought for particular collections of 
fossils. 

sd 
Our Northern Shrubs, and How to Identify 
Them. . A Handbook for the Nature Lover. 
By Harriet L. Keeler. With 205 plates 


from photographs and 35 drawings. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.00 net. 


Trees, Shrubs and Vines of the Northeastern 
United States. By H.E. Parkhurst. II- 
lustrated. The same. $1.50. 


If nature’ study is being driven from 
our colleges, and the mysteries of the 
microscope and cross-sections are un- 
happily taking its place, it still holds the 
intelligence of the wiser multitudes who 
sensibly prefer natural history to biology. 
Indeed the study of plants and trees is 
now made almost too easy for the 
amateur. We notice the labored inven- 
tion of an English name for every plant 
which colloquial English had left un- 
named, and for which the botanical name 
was just as easy. Of these two books 
Miss Keeler’s volume does not disdain 
the scientific classification. For nearly 
every shrub to be found in its geograph- 
ical limits it gives an admirable full page 
picture after a photograph, and we are 
surprised at the botanical enterprise that 
was able to collect them. Each shrub 
is fully described, and a better handbook 
could hardly be offered to the student 
who would profitably employ a summer 
vacation. Mr. Parkhurst’s volume in- 
cludes trees, shrubs and vines, and the 
vines embrace herbaceous as well as 
shrubby plants, which makes a rather 
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extensive plan. Nearly half of the book 
is taken up with a series of “ walks” 
about Central Park, describing, with 
quite too much sentimentality, the trees 
and shrubs to be found there. When 
the author comes down to business, on 
page 179, he gives us a classification on 
the basis of the shape of leaves that is 
quite as convenient as that by color of 
the flowers, which has proved popular. 
The value of the volume consists in its 
outline drawings of the leaves of the 
various trees, shrubs and vines. This is 
very convenient for identification, as they 
are so often found not in flower. The 
descriptions are necessarily short, five or 
six on a page, but the book will be a real 
help to the unscientific wanderer who 
only wants to play at nature study. 


& 


Earth’s Enigmas By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Boston: L, C. Page & Co., $1.50. 

Only three of these stories are new, 
but they add considerably to the interest 
of the volume, and, indeed, all of Mr. 
Roberts’s work is worthy of republica- 
tion. Throughout the volume runs that 
subtle questioning of the cruel, preda- 
tory side of nature which suggests the 
general title of the book. In certain 
cases it is the picture of savage nature 
ravening for food—for death to preserve 
life; it others it is the secret symbolism 
of woods and waters prophesying of 
evils and misadventures to come. All 
this does not mean, however, that Mr. 
Roberts is either pessimistic or morbid 
—it is nature in his books after all, 
wholesome in her cruel moods as in her 
tender. 

3 


The Story of a Bird Lover. By W. E. D 
Scott. New York: The Outlook Company 
$1.50. 

During his Harvard undergraduate 
days Mr. Scott was a pupil of Louis 
Agassiz. Since then his comprehensive 
work entitled “ Bird Studies,” which 
deals with the land birds of Eastern 
North America, and his numerous con- 
tributions to the proceedings of various 
learned societies and to the pages of 
scientific journals, have won him recog- 
nition as one of the foremost authorities 
on the subject of bird life in America. 
The present book, altho autobiographical 
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in form, is a record of the development 
of his life’s work rather than an intimate 
revelation of the author’s personality. 
The naturalist makes of the reader a 
companion in his field work, introducing 
him to many picturesque features of the 
avifauna of the country from New Jer- 
sey southward to Flor- 


study literature which aims to clothe 
scientific accuracy of fact in  fittitig 
raiment of esthetic suggestion and as- 
sociation. A few necessary technical 
statements, for the convenience of those 
readers whose knowledge of nature is 
more romantic than scientific, are wisely 





ida, and thence to the 
desert of Arizona. It 
is perhaps a matter of 
regret that Mr. Scott 
does not more fre- 
quently digress from 
his narrative to gen- 
eralize. When he does, 
it is to stimulate inter- 
est at once, as when he 
calls attention to the 
many reversions to 
ancestral habits notice- 
able in the song bird 
group, which stands at 
the summit of develop- 
ment in bird life; or 
when he offers the im- 
portant theory that 
Brewster’s warbler is 
actually a new species 
that has become dif- 
ferentiated only with- 
in the last fifty years. 
The statement that the 
purple martin breeds 
“as far north as Con- 
necticut, or even 
Massachusetts, but only 
very locally,” puts too narrow a limit to 
the northward range of this bird. The 
purple martin breeds freely in the St. 
John River valley, in the province of 
New Brunswick, Canada. 
a 
With the Trees. By Maud Going. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co., $1.00. 

Such chapter headings as ‘“ When the 
Sap Stirs,” “In the Sweet o’ the year,” 
“Tryst with Spring,” “In the Water- 
side Woods,” and “The Mellowing 
Year,” are an index to the pleasant qual- 
ity that pervades this book from cover to 
cover. Tho formally divided into chap- 
ters, it is in effect a series of essays in 
which Miss Going,through the medium of 
a light and easy prose style, puts before 
us a fund of varied information. With 
the Trees belongs to that class of nature 











A White Cedar of the Coast 
From “ With the Trees” 


confined to a preliminary chapter. The 
body of the book remains a pot-pourri 
of well assimilated botanical knowledge 
and quaint literary allusion. 


& 


Athletics and Out Door Sports for Women. 


Edited by Lucille E. Hill. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 

The subject of Athletics and Out Door 
Sports for Women is here carefully and 
authoritatively considered, each subject 
having been separately treated by a 
special writer who is particularly fitted 
to consider the theme written upon. 
There are sixteen chapters, which in- 
clude Physical Training at Home, Gym- 
nasium Work, Cross Country Walking, 
Swimming, Rowing, Running, and other 
forms of Athletics, Fencing, Basket Ball, 
Field Hockey, Lawn Tennis, Golf, Bowl- 
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ing, Skating, Equestrianism and Dancing, 
both esthetic and social. The growing 
appreciation of the importance of 
athletics, in»so far as women are con- 
cerned, is strikingly manifested by the 
publication of the volume. The time 
when athletics were reserved exclusively 
for boys and men has long since gone 
by, and we have come to recognize the 
fact that athletics have a place in the 
training and equipment of girls and 
women quite as much as in the case of 
their brothers. One point deserves spe- 
cial commendation. The general editor 
and the special writers recognize, what 
for a while was obscured by new.enthu- 
siasm, that the exercise of women must 


aiffer essentially from that of men in its ° 


degree of violence. It is probably true that 


very many women to-day are suffering | 
bodily ill health from a mistaken zeal in” 


overdoing their exercise. Such overex- 
ertion is even more dangerous than neg- 





A Correct Dive 
From “ Athletic Sports for Women ” 


lect of exercise altogether. The author 
of the paper on Swimming makes an 
interesting statement when he says that 
the average girl masters the art of Swim- 
ming more quickly than does the aver- 
age boy. 
ad 
Cap’n Simeon’s Store. By George S. Wasson, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; $1.50. 

When a number of weather-beaten old 

sea-dogs gather about the glowing stove 
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in the village store to lounge and loaf 
and “ reminisce,” the yarns they spin are 
apt to be worth hearing. At least such 
is the case with the netful Mr. Wasson 
has hauled in for us from the depth of 
his experience, and whoever has a taste 
for salt spray and human nature mixed 
will find it here in generous measure. 


a 


Handbook of Birds of the Western United 
States. By Florence Merriam. Bailey. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $3.50 
net. 

How to Attract the Birds. By Nelije Blan 
chan. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co., $1.35 net. 


“Prue Bird:Stories. By Olive Thorne Miller. 


? - Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00 
4 net: Bs ‘ 


My Woodland Intimates. By Effie Bignell. 
New: York: The Baker & Taylor Co., 
Shoo net. 

This’ Handbook of Birds, which we 

placé first in our list, explains itself. It 

a is a manual, after the 
style of the ordinary 
botanical guide, pre- 
pared for identifying the 
¢ birds of our Western 
States by measurement, 
appearance, and habits. 
It is well arranged and 
fully illustrated. How 
to Attract the Birds is, 
as the name indicates, 
concerned primarily 
with the means of do- 
mesticating bird's’ in 
gardens and the like. 
The book is by no means 
confined to this subject, 
however, but includés a 
good deal of nature lore 
and general bird talk. 
True Bird Stories con- 
tains thirty-four stories 
from Mrs. Miller’s note 
books, told in her pleasant style. The 
narrative carries us from the author’s 
bird room” to the wilder creatures of 
out-of-doors and back again. © Mrs. 

Bignell’s Woodland Intimates embrace 

trees and furry things as well as birds; 

but her feathered friends are predomi- 
nant enough to class the volume with 

the other bird books. Like Mrs. Mil- 

ler’s stories, the chapters form admirable 

vacation reading. 
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The Confiscation of John Chandler’s Estate. 
By Andrew McFarland Davis. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $3 00 net. 

One of the curious but easily ex- 
plainable results of time is the changed 
manner adopted by historians of the 
present day toward the old royalists of 
revolutionary fame. To compare the 
scathing satire of Freneau, let us say, 
with the mild, if not laudatory, atti- 
tude of recent writers toward those 
vanquished gentlemen is to. receive a 
striking lesson in tolerance. So it hap- 
pens that the present excellent mono- 
graph on the mishaps of a distin- 
guished loyalist of 
Worcester falls in 
well with the cur- 
rent. The first John 
of the Chandler 
family settled in 
Woodstock, then a 
part of Massachu- 
setts, and _ there 
prospered ; the sec- 
ond of the name 
moved to Wor- 
cester, where he 
prospered more 
abundantly and be- 
came a notable man 
in a way. The 
fourth John was 
living in the family 
homestead in ease 
and honor when 
the bitter disputes 
between loyalists 
and patriots broke out and, finding him 
stalwart on the losing side, crushed 
him. He fled to Boston, and from there 
to London, where he died in the year 
1800, a lonely and, to judge from his 
portrait, a saddened old man. He left 
behind him sixteen children, who have 
given to the country more than one 
prominent citizen—the historian Ban- 
croft, to mention no other. The pres- 
ent work consists of a series of chap- 
ters on the life and fortunes of John 
Chandler, followed by Appendixes con- 
taining all the documents in the case. 
The most important feature of the 
book to the historical student is: the 
full information here brought-together 
showing the legal steps by which the 
loyalist estates were confiscated. 


JOHN CHANDLER 
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Michael Angelo Buonarroti. By Charles Hoi- 
royd. Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $2.00 net. 


There has been a feeling, since the 
appearance of Symond’s life of Michael 
Angelo, that the copious bibliography on 
that artist was about complete. It is, 
therefore, something of a surprise to 
find a new book worth adding to so 
famous a library. Not the least attractive 
feature of Charles Holroyd’s work is 
his quaint and beautiful translation of 
Condivi’s life of his great master, and 
of Francisco D’Ollanda’s dialogs, on 
painting, between Michael Angelo, Vit- 
toria Colonna, M. 
Lactancio and him- 
self. These inter- 
esting MSS. have 
been freely used by 
historians, but are 
now, for the first 
time, given to the 
public in complete 
translations. Be- 
sides these valuable 
translations, Mr. 
Holroyd’s book has 
the great merit of 
containing in a 
small, convenient 
form all that the 
general public or 
ordinary student 
can learn from an- 
other’s observation 
of the life and work 
of the greatest 
sculptor of modern times, the 50 plates 
which illustrate his painting and sculp- 
ture greatly aiding the study of the art- 
ist’s style. The author’s estimate of the 
almost inestimable value of Michael An- 
gelo’s work is generally very just. In 
his admiration of the titanic genius of 
the artist, however, Mr. Holroyd does 
not seem to comprehend his contribution 
to the decay of Italian art. For altho 
the ebb of the tide was actually stayed 
to a degree by the power of this one 
man, yet when his strong arm weakened 
the ruin was more complete, because 
Michael Angelo knowingly and willfully 
exaggerated the unessential details of 
his figures that he might force into them 
an undue poignancy of spiritual expres- 
sion. 











The Postal Service Frauds 


Ir is very difficult, if not impossible, 
for an Executive Department at Wash- 
ington to cleanse itself, after its most im- 
portant bureaus have been given over to 
extravagance and corruption, unless new 
men of the right kind are placed in com- 
mand. In Brady’s time the work of re- 
form in the postal service followed the 
appointment of Postmaster-General 
Thomas L. James, who had the aid of 
faithful subordinates and the support of 
a President who said: “ Cut the ulcer to 
the bone.” Mr. Roosevelt is certainly 
not less hostile than Mr. Garfield was to 
fraud and jobbery of all kinds in the pub- 
lic service, but he was less fortunate in 
his selection of a Postmaster-General. It 
is true that the attitude of Mr. Payne at 
the present time leaves nothing to be de- 
sired, but it does not appear that he began 
the work of purification or that the in- 
vestigation in its early stages had his 
warm and earnest support. Credit for 
what has been done should be appor- 
tioned between First Assistant Wynne, 
the tireless pursuer of Machen and Ty- 
ner, and Fourth Assistant Bristow, the 
patient and merciless investigator. who 
brought Neely and Rathbone to punish- 
ment. 

Less than three months of inquiry have 
yielded substantial results. The law di- 
vision has been thoroughly cleaned out. 
Tyner, the head of it, has been dismissed 
in disgrace; Christiancy, his first assist- 
ant, who signed an exonerating letter 
which one of the racing investment 
speculators received with much satisfac- 
tion, has, at his own request, been relieved 
of duty; Miller, the other assistant, is 
under arrest for selling a similar letter 
or decision to another speculator, who has 
confessed that he paid $4,500 for it. 

In any attempt to fix responsibility for 
the frauds which have been uncovered, 
these in the law division should be con- 
sidered by themselves. He who ap- 
pointed Tyner is the responsible person ; 
for this officer was tainted even in the 
days of Brady. There was plenty of evi- 
dence in the Department records and the 
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public prints that he was unfit to hold 
office. Barrett, his relative, served long 
enough to learn the ways of the law di- 
vision and then retired to become counsel 
for speculative companies that were in 
danger of being forbidden to use the 
mails. Miller, brought from Indiana by 
Tyner, accepted a small salary because, as 
he told Ryan, he thought there were 
“trimmings ” with it. He remained in 
the service because he could make de- 
cisions and sell them for $4,500 apiece. 
Who appointed Tyner we do not know; 
Mr. Payne had the credit of removing 
him, but not until Tyner’s relations had 
taken away the contents of his safe. 

Machen and Beavers were nominally 
subordinates of the First Assistant Post- 
master-General, but Mr. Wynne, after 
coming into the Department, soon found 
that they were accustomed to recognize 
no master. Their two bureaus—Free 
Delivery and Salaries and Allowances— 
expended a very large part of the De- 
partment’s $130,000,000 of annual. re- 
ceipts. A few days after the beginning 
of the investigation Beavers resigned ; 
Machen remained until he was suspended, 
and now he is under arrest for receiving’ 
$18,000 in bribes. They were encour- 
aged to make extravagant expenditures 
by the requests and the support of mem- 
bers of Congress, in whose districts the 
demand for additional service, higher 
salaries and larger allowances was never 
fully satisfied. In all this there was not 
of necessity any violation of criminal 
law, but an extravagant use of public 
money led one of these officers to in- 
crease his own income in unlawful ways. 
One lesson that the inquiry concerning 
these two bureaus should teach is that 
the Department is in sore need of reor- 
ganization. A system and an arrange- 
ment of bureaus that were fairly well 
adapted to the needs of the service many 
years ago have now been outgrown. 
New checks are required for the restraint 
of men who expend millions of public 
money. 

Back of last week’s arrests lies a con- 
fused mass of charges relating to in- 
stances of loose administration and of 
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evasion or violation of law during the 
last three years. Some of these have no 
sure foundation; others are based upon 
fact and should lead to the punishment 
of the guilty by removal from office, 
prosecution or public exposure. There 
is evidence also of a class of offenses or 
improper acts which fall under the head 
of political favoritism. These remind us 
at once of the teachings of that school 
of “ practical politics” in which Mr. 
Perry S. Heath (formerly First Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General and the patron 
of Neely) is a professor of recognized 
eminence. But nearly all of these must 
be assigned to the time immediately fol- 
lowing the war with Spain. We hope 
that they will have due publicity in Mr. 
Bristow’s report. 

Will this investigation at Washington 
hurt the Republican party? We observe 
that some Democrats say it will. There 
may be Republicans who agree with them 
and keep their opinions to themselves. 
It all depends upon the thoroughness and 
impartiality of the inquiry, the sincerity 
and vigor of the investigators, and the 
use of the evidence which is brought to 
light. The party will suffer, and it ought 
to, if the entire Department is not speed- 
ily relieved of thieves and spoilsmen, if 
the inquiry is checked before the work of 
exposure is finished, or if the guilty are 
permitted to escape punishment. But if 
the exposure of corruption and malad- 
ministration be complete, if it be followed 
by an earnest and vigorous prosecution 
of the guilty, and if remedies be prompt- 
ly applied to defects in the Department’s 
system and methods, the popular strength 
of the party that does the work will be 
increased—because the American people, 
knowing that.there must be some scoun- 
drels in every party, respect and trust a 
party that has the courage to turn its own 


rascals out. 
Js 


A Year of Arbitration 


Waat the annual Lake Mohonk Con- 
ferences have done for the Indians they 
are now attempting to do for peace and 
arbitration, a heavier task, for it is inter- 
national. The session last week was the 
largest in attendance and the fullest in 
interest of all the nine yet held. But chief 
in interest to the general public is the 
record of the year for arbitration. 


Arbitration has been much in the pub- 
lic eye the past year, and, indeed, ever 
since, in a somewhat sensational way, our 
American representatives captured the 
Peace Congress of The Hague for arbi- 
tration, and so made its conclusions of 
real importance. During the past few 
months no more interesting question has 
been agitated than whether certain diffi- 
culties between Venezuela and European 
Powers should be referred to The Hague 
tribunal. 

The Hague is now coming to be recog- 
nized as the proper court for international 
differences, altho other special provisions 
for arbitration may sometimes be pre- 
ferred. We take from a paper read at 
Lake Mohonk by Dr. B. F. Trueblood the 
following list of six controversies re- 
ferred during the past year to special ar- 
bitrators : 

“The controversy between Italy and Guate- 
mala as to the treatment of Italian emigrants 

“ The question of claims of citizens of France 
against Venezuela. 

“ The controversy between the United States 
and San Domingo over the claims of the San 
Domingo Improvement Company. 

“The question between Great Britain and 
Portugal of any difficulties that may arise in 
locating their colonial boundaries in South 
Africa. 

“ The question of the claims of Sala & Co., of 
New York, against the Republic of San Do- 
mingo. 

“The Alaska boundary dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain, which has 
been referred to a new mixed commission.” 

Besides these there have been five de- 
cisions rendered the past year of cases 
referred to arbitration before The Hague 
court was set up, of which the most im- 
portant was the long pending boundary 
dispute between Chile and the Argentine 
Republic, involving an area of 80,000 
square miles. 

But it is to this Hague court that na- 
tions must now look, and Ex-Secretary 
of State John W. Foster well says that 
while “it was a high compliment to be 
asked to act as arbitrator” in the Vene- 
zuela dispute, “it enhanced President 
Roosevelt’s reputation still more to de- 
cline the offer and to refer the contend- 
ing parties to the tribunal which his own 
country had done so much to create.” 

The decision by the Hague Court this 
past year of the Pious Fund case between 
Mexico and the United States is of the 

















greatest value. It settles the principle of 
public law that after.one fair trial and 
judgment had, the questions adjudicated 
are forever settled. The tribunal in this 
case has given an example of its work- 
ings which encourages the reference of 
other cases to it, as, lately, certain, differ- 
ences in the Far East. , 

What we now need to secure was ex- 
pressed in the Platform adopted. by the 
Mohonk Conference. It. is, first and 
chiefly, binding treaties between the 
United States and other countries, espe- 
cially Great Britain, under, which all 
questions of difference, no matter of what 
sort, shall be referred to arbitration. Two 
South American republics have ,set the 
example of such a treaty; why should we 
fear?. When such treaties have been 
made by half a dozen leading nations in 
the world, standing armies and navies can 
be reduced or dispensed with, and the 
labor of men shall go to the welfare of 
man, and not to his slaughter. 


& 


Hopeful Denominational’ Unions 


Just. now the possible union of the 
Congregationalists, the United Brethren 
and the Methodist Protestants is in the 
public eye, but there are a multitude of 
other unions that ought to be considered 
in the near future. The three bodies 
mentioned are not yet ready for corpo- 
rate union, but are looking toward it 
later; at present they hope to get ready 
for it, to take some steps toward it. They 
will, for a while, keep their separate 
identities and machinery, but will form 
one General Council, which will plan for 
further union of their missionary bodies 
and look to complete union. At present 
their differing methods of church gov- 
ernment cannot be easily adjusted. In 
ecclesiastical matters, as in manufac- 
tures, it is the old machinery that delays 
improvement. People hate to throw old 
but fairly useful machinery into the scrap 
heap, for the sake of putting in better. 
The good is ever the foe of the best. 
But there are many other unions that 
ought to be formed. They must be con- 
sidered by families, those governed con- 
eregattonally, presbyterially and -episco- 
pally. 

We suppose the largest of these three 
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families in this country is the first, that in* 
which the government rests chiefly in the 
local congregation, altho the three classes 
grade into each other. The first class 
includes the great Baptist bodies, the 
Disciples, the Congregationalists, a large 
part of the Lutherans, and a number of 
minor sects. Union on the part of some 
of these seems comparatively hopeless. 
Thus the Christian Connection will unite 
with no body which will take any name 
except Christian, or which will pay any 
sort of allegiance to any statement of 
faith. The Disciples, or a large part of 
them, are still in the military stage, and 
could not possibly make any concessions. 
The Lutherans are not ready for any 
union with Christians of other names 
until they have settled the divisions 
among themselves, of which there is 
some hope; but this may leave quite a 
body of them out of the general fold. 
There is absolutely no reason why the 
Congregationalists and Free Baptists 
and some other minor bodies should not 
unite. In England the Baptists and the 
Congregationalists are almost united 
now; and the question of close com- 
munion has so ceased to be of interest 
to our American Baptists that we may 
expect a closer alliance here if the 
progress is as great in the next twenty 
years as it has been in the last twenty. 
But a prior task is the union of the 
Northern and Southern Baptists. We 
see no reason why this hateful division 
should be maintained. Of course a union 
of the white and colored Southern Bap- 
tists is beyond present hope. The 
Unitarians and the Universalists consti- 
tute a separate problem. There is an 
increasing approximation between the 
latter and the Congregationalists among 
whom they are; but the Unitarians are 
such discrete congregations of believers 
and unbelievers, not willing even to ac- 
cept a general name of Christian for 
themselves, that they must be left out. 

Next in number come the Churches 
that are episcopally governed, including 
the great Methodist denominations, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the United 
Brethren and a number of smaller bodies, 
for in this review we do not include the 
powerful Catholic Church. Why the 
white Methodist bodies cannot unite 
among themselves, and the colored 
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Methodist equally, passes the comprehen- 
sion of outsiders. There must be strong 
antagonism that keeps Northern Metho- 
dists and Southern Methodists apart, as 
Northern and Southern Baptists and 
Northern and Southern Presbyterians. 
The separation is shameful ; it is a shock- 
ing lesson of disunion maintained these 
decades. after the Civil War. The 
colored Methodists have made some ef- 
forts for union, and they generally recog- 
nize that it ought to be achieved. The 
Episcopalians made a feint at church 
union in their Lambeth Quadrilateral, 
but when interpreted it was found to 
require an acceptance by all others of 
the doctrine of apostolic succession, and 
that ended the matter. Very likely that 
same doctrine will stand in the way of 
union with their next neighbors, the Re- 
formed Episcopalians and the Mora- 
vians. 

Somewhat more hopeful are the pros- 
pects of union in the third body of 
Churches, those presbyterially governed. 
The Northern and Southern Presby- 
terians are still kept apart by a foolish 
pride of consistency. During the Civil 
War the Northern Presbyterians voted 
to support the Government. The Southern 
Presbyterians declared that this was a 
political and not a religious utterance, 
and, therefore, illegitimate. Accordingly 
they still refuse in their General Assembly 
to express themselves even on a question 
of temperance which enters into poli- 
tics, and they demand that the Northern 
Church rescind all its utterances on 
public questions as a condition of 
union. To this declaration the Northern 
Church cannot yield; so there is a dead- 
lock. But the Northern Church desires 
and is trying to secure union of the 
Northern Churches of similar govern- 
ment, and there is some hope of success. 
Some years ago the two Reformed 
Churches, one formerly “ German” and 
the other “ Dutch ” tried to unite, but 
the Dutch Church, through the influence 
of. the consistory of the Collegiate 
Church in this city, which holds mort- 
gages on a great many churches, refused 
the invitation, and is now coquetting 
with the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
but we expect no results. There is no 


good reason why either the “ German ” 
or the 


“Dutch” -Reformed Church 
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should maintain its separate identity, and 
their names have lost all distinctiveness. 
Possibly the “German” Reformed 
Church is not so thoroughly Presbyterian 
that it could not’ form a union outside 
its present alliance. There is good rea- 
son to hope that the Cumberland Presby- 
terians may find it in their heart to unite 
with the Northern Presbyterians before 
very long. 

For the next twenty years union will 
be the note of the Protestant Churches 
in this and other lands. Their mission 
work requires it, their progress at home 
requires it. We shall see in each of the 
three divisions we have named a pious 
rivalry in this good work, and no better 
service can be done by those. who love 
their Christian faith than the effort to 
secure Christian unity by denominational 


union. 
& 


Protection Against Toxins 


Any one familiar with the present 
condition of medical thought as regards 
the explanation of that most interesting 
of. problems, physiological immunity, 
will realize how marked is the trend to 
a complex system of chemico-physica! 
and biologic units for the explanation 
of the phenomena observed. Just why 
a person who has had an attack of 
measles, or scarlet fever, or whooping- 
cough, should not be liable to have an- 
other for many years, perhaps even for 
life, is an alluring mystery. Instead of 
being lessened this mystery was rather 
increased by the discovery now. some 
years ago that certain vegetable poisons 
might by gradual introduction to the 
animal economy be made to induce a 
condition in which the animal experi- 
mented upon became completely im- 
mune to the effects of the poisons em- 
ployed, tho these had proved quite viru- 
lent in their action originally. After- 
ward it was shown that even snake 
venom might, if begun in extremely 
small doses and only very gradually in- 
creased, be made to produce a state of 
insusceptibility to its own action. This 
seemed, after all, to be a similar state of 
affairs to that which obtained with re- 
gard to the infectious diseases. 

In offering an explanation of the 
process of disease immunity the great 























Russian pathologist and bacteriologist, 
Metchnikoff, had declared that it was 
due to the increased capacity of the 
white cells of the blood to digest the 
bacteria of a disease, to whose action 
they have once been exposed and come 
off victorious. He had already shown 
that the white blood cells act as phago- 
cytes—that is, as cell-eaters—consum- 
ing bacteria that happen to come in 
their way. This phagocytic theory 
would, however, scarcely account for 
the acquirement of immunity to veg- 
etable poisons and to snake venom. As 
a result, new theories have been sug- 
gested. 

Certain poisons were found to have a 
special affinity for certain cells. The 
toxin produced by the tetanus bacillus, 
for instance, was found to have a spe- 
cial paralyzing action upon the nerve- 
cells of the animal body. On the other 
hand, a curious phenomenon was ob- 
served that the nerve-cells have a spe- 
cial action on the tetanus toxin, so that 
if in a test tube a certain amount of te- 
tanus toxin be mixed with an emulsion 
of nervous tissues the toxic material 
loses much or even all of its virulence, 
the effect coresponding to the amount 
of the nerve substance added. Snake 
venom also has a special action upon 
nervous tissue, and as the result of a se- 
ries of observations made originally in 
the laboratory of the University of 
Pennsylvania by Flexner and Noguchi, 
and since confirmed by many observers 
all over the world, it is now known that 
the neuro-toxic principle in snake 
venom, that by which the poison pro- 
duces its paralyzing action, may be 
fixed and abstracted in glass by nerv- 
ous tissues just as happens with regard 
to the tetanus toxin. 

The only suggestive and somewhat 
satisfactory explanation offered for 
these interesting observations is Pro- 
fessor Ehrlich’s hypothesis of the ex- 
istence of side-chains on the cells of 
animal bodies. By side-chains the dis- 
tinguished director of the German 
Institute of Experimental Medicine 
means certain groups of atoms in the 
outer portions of cells that like chains 
slung along the side of a ship are ready 
to fasten to anything that may come 
along. These groups of atoms are un- 
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stable compounds, ready to take up arid 
part without difficulty with substances 
that may come to them in the circula- 
tion, They are ready to pass on nutri- 


tious material to the interior of the cell 


and so provide for the nutrition of the 
cell-body to which they are attached. 
Occasionally, however, the substance 
that comes saturates the affinities of 
these side-chains, forming a stable com- 
pound which prevents further meta- 
bolic or nutritional processes. 

When this happens the cell is often 
able to throw off the saturated group of 
atoms and present another side-chain 
for absorptive purposes. The cell may 
even go further and throw off unsatu- 
rated side-chains that will neutralize the 
poisonous substance in the blood before 
it has time to affect the cells directly. 
When the cells of an animal are capable 
of doing this in such profusion as to 
prevent toxic substances from interfer- 
ing with normal physiological proc- 
esses then the animal is immune. This 
immunity may be acquired by practice, 
as it were, on the part of the cell in the 
antitoxic properties which is possesses. 
Hence the acquirement of immunity to 
various poisons and to disease. Of 
course, the theory requires that there 
should be a different set of side-chains 
for eachdifferent set of toxicsubstances, 
since immunity is a very multiplex 
quality and one may be immune to any 
or all of half a dozen diseases, or on the 
other hand may be susceptible to any 
number of them. Ehrlich’s theory is, of 
course, only a picturesque hypothetical 
explanation of the state of affairs that 
actually exists; yet it has enabled biol- 
gists to realize better than ever before 
what at present seems an extremely 
complex process, yet one which will in 
course of time doubtless prove to be 
much simpler than has been antici- 
pated. 

st 


Sources of Political Power 


_ THE children of this world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of 
light in the twentieth century and west 
of the Atlantic, just as they were east of 
the Atlantic two thousand years ago. 
Political reformers usually have better 
ideas about civic duty than the profes- 
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sional politicians. But the reformers 
could learn many a pretty thing from the 
politicians about “ the way to do it.” 
Why has an organization like Tam- 
many so powerful a hold upon the masses 
of humanity in a great metropolis like 
New York? The question has often been 
asked, and now and then it has been cor- 
rectly answered. But the answer will bear 
repeating, for it is full of sound moral 
lessons, no less than of political. New 
York is a city of mixed nationalities. It 
contains large areas more densely popu- 
lated to the acre than any other spots in 
the civilized world. An overwhelming 
majority of its wage-earning families, liv- 
ing in crowded tenement houses, are hon- 
est, well-meaning folk. They want good 
government in their way quite as much 
as the business men do. They know that 
an administration like Mr. Low’s deals 
more justly and humanely by them than 
Tammany has ever done.. They know 
that the improvement in tenement house 
conditions has been the work of the “ re- 
formers.” They know that the police un- 
der General Greene does not oppress 
them as did the police under Devery ; and 


yet, in the bottom of their hearts, they- 


feel kindly toward Tammany and the 
Tammany district leaders. When they 
vote a fusion ticket, as many of them did 
in the last election, because they had been 
stirred to resentment by cruel wrongs, 
they do it with a sneaking feeling that 
they are following after strange gods. 
What is the reason? 

On Memorial Day in every part of this 
great town parties, big and little, of gayly 
dressed children were to be seen enjoy- 
ing varied festivities. There were May- 
pole parties, and parades, dances and pic- 
nics. One of these gatherings was the 
annual May party given by the Hon. 
Thomas J. McManus in the Fifteenth As- 
sembly District. Three thousand chil- 
dren were Assemblyman McManus’s 
guests on this occasion. With bands of 
music and with flags, with endless sup- 
plies of sandwiches, milk, ice-cream, fruit 
and candy, they made their way to the 
Park, where they crowned their king and 
queen of the festival and enjoyed the 
most delightful time imaginable. The 


Hon. Mr. McManus was there, as joyful 
as the happiest kid alive, and so was Mrs. 
McManus, squandering a motherly at- 
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tention upon any child that needed..a 
kindly looking after. For eleven con- 
secutive years Mr. and Mrs. McManus 
have thus entertained the children of the 
Fifteenth Assembly District. Will the 
voters of the Fifteenth District elect Mr. 
McManus to stay at home and attend to 
the duties of private life? Not yet. 

And the Hon. Thomas J. McManus is 
only one of hundreds of local politicians 
in New York City who, in one or another 
way, on a large or a small scale, know 
exactly how to hold the hearts of the mul- 
titude. Endless is the variety of pleasant, 
kindly, helpful things that they are doing 
day by day and month by month for the 
families whose males of voting age stand 
by their leaders year by year, often at no 
little cost in hardships borne or moral 
convictions wrenched. 

In this unceasing attention of the Tam- 
many organization to the homely humani- 
ties that touch and warm the humblest 
hearts we have the true answer to the 
question about the source of Tammany’s 
power. Friendliness, kindliness, helpful- 
ness, warm-blooded human sympathy are 
older virtues than civic honesty, political 
independence anda delicate sense of the 
responsibilities of public office. They be- 
long, as we have said in these columns 
more than once, to the primitive code of 
morality, which is understood by millions 
of men and women who know nothing of 
a more abstruse political ethics. Any neg- 
lect of them in the interest of an abstract 
civic honesty is what the ordinary human 
being means when he describes the re- 
former as “ a frost.” 

There are, then, as we have said, im- 
portant moral lessons in the answer to 
the question, What are the sources of po- 
litical power? The world will never get 
beyond its need and regard for the primi- 
tive virtues. That would be a poor sort 
of democracy from which they should 
have disappeared. If the interests that 
make for reform in this or any other 
great city hope to establish themselves 
firmly in power, and to choose reform 
administrations not by occasional spasms 
of political well-doing but consecutively, 
through long periods, they must get into 
the same close touch with warm-blooded 
human beings that the Tammany politi- 
cians sosuccessfully achieve. Andtodothis 
they must cultivate a genuine sympathy 
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with all sorts and conditions of men. A 
pretentious “ doing good ” to the humble 
will not serve. The humble never mis- 
take a factitious human kindness for the 
real thing. Happily there are a thousand 
indications that the earnest work which 
is being carried on in social settlements, 
and by the disinterested men and women 
who have brought about tenement house 
reform and legislative restriction of child 
labor, are in fact establishing human re- 
lations between reform forces and the 
hard-working millions. These relations 
in time will bind the masses of voters to 
high endeavors which will purify and en- 
noble the state. 


Geology and Morals 


Ir was in July, 1897, now nearly six 
years ago, that President E. Benjamin 
Andrews resigned his position as the 
head of Brown University. At the meet- 
ing of the trustees in June Congressman 
Walker had protested against the free sil- 
ver views uttered by President Andrews. 
Regret at his teachings was unanimously 
expressed, and a committee, consisting of 
Chancellor Goddard, Chief Justice Dur- 
fee and Dean Wayland was appointed to 
confer with Dr. Andrews on the subject. 
The committee sent him a letter which 
was quite as financial in tone as were the 
views of the President. They told him 
that they admired his work, except in one 
respect, and that was his views on the 
leading issue of the late Presidential elec- 
tion, the free coinage of silver at the ra- 
tio of sixteen to one. They said that the 
university had lost gifts and legacies on 
account of President Andrews’s teach- 
ings; that they could not expect it to be 
supported if histeachings wereso contrary 
to the views of the constituents of the 
university ; that they did not ask him to 
change his views, but “a forbearance, out 
of regard to the interests of the univer- 
sity, to promulgate them, especially when 
to promulgate them will appeal most 
strongly to the passions and prejudices 
of the community.” Dr. Andrews natu- 
rally understood that this required his 
resignation. He told the committee that 
he could not meet their wishes “ without 
surrendering that reasonable liberty of 
atterance which my predecessors, my 
faculty colleagues and myself have hith- 
erto enjoyed, and in the absence of which 
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the most ample endowment for an. edu- 
cational institution would be of little 
worth.” His resignation was accepted. 
President Andrews had the better of the 
correspondence, because the committee 
had based their suggestion and request 
on the lowest mercenary grounds—simply 
that the university was losing gifts and 
bequests through its President’s freedom 
of speech, while his reply rested on the 
great principles of academic freedom. 

Now Dr. Andrews makes acknowledg- 
ment that his views on the silver question 
at that time were mistaken; that he was 
in error in his conclusions. He says he 
was misled by the geologists. They, or 
one of them of great repute, thought that 
in time the gold output would so be in- 
creased in comparison with the silver 
that the ratio of the metals would ulti- 
mately be restored to its old value; but 
they were mistaken, and he was mistaken 
in accepting their judgment. It was, he 
would have us understand, such an error 
as a man might properly make—purely 
scientific and intellectual. 

But such is not a fair statement of the 
case. It was then no mere geological ques- 
tion—indeed the geologists did not figure 
in it. With the great public and. with the 
politicians it was a question of morals. 
Was it right, with silver worth only half 
as much as gold, to allow silver to be 
freely coined and gold debts to be paid 
in the depreciated metal? To do so was 
fraud, was robbery, and on this issue, an 
issue of good morals and good finance— 
for financial prosperity rests on public 
credit—the battle was fought and won. 
It was amazing that the legal gentlemen 
who wrote to President Andrews men- 
tioned only the lowest consideration, but 
the moral issue was in their minds and 
the minds of the people generally. Some- 
how President Andrews, good and noble 
man as he was, failed to appreciate that 
issue ; geology got the better of him. But 
the people saw it, and, careless of ge- 
ology, they judged right, and the event 
justified the decision. We cannot but 
smile at this geological excuse when a 
far higher element entered into the ques- 
tion. 

Sd] 


We have observed that 

The M ; 
Ti tt ing while scholars in the 
United States have shown 
a creditable enterprise and have done 
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their full share of new research in cer- 
tain departments, such as astronomy and 
geology, their record in chemistry and 
physics has been an inadequate one. The 
great discoveries in these branches in 
late years, that of argon, helium and 
neon, and later that of radium and polo- 
nium, as also the discovery and investi- 
gation of the R6ntgen rays, the Bec- 
querel rays, and, latest, of the extraordi- 
nary behavior of radium, have all been 
the prize of European study. But now 
we learn with much satisfaction that a 
Canadian physicist, Professor Ruther- 
ford, of McGill University, has been 
making some investigations of the first 
importance as to the emanations from 
the three allied elements, thorium, ura- 
nium and radium. He finds, as reported 
in an extremely interesting article in the 
May Contemporary Review, that the 
emanation from these substances can no 
more be affected by heat or by chemical 
change than can their weight. The ema- 
nation of rays, which are actually sub- 
stantial, is constantly going on, and must 
have been going on continuously for mil- 
lions of years. It is a question why then 
they are not wholly evaporated, as it is 
another question what becomes. of the 
gaseous substance of the emanation. 
Professor Rutherford raises the question 
whether it is not one of the rare gases, like 
helium, produced by the breaking up of 
a very composite element. He finds that 
while the emanations are so infinitesimal- 
ly minute that they cannot be caught and 
weighed, and they might escape from an 
ounce of the element for a thousand 
years without any loss of weight discov- 
erable by the balance, yet their presence 
can be electrically discovered. Further, 
the emanations from thorium or uranium 
can be conveyed in a tube around a room 
and are lost at a regular rate. By extreme 
cold they can be condensed like the gases, 
so as to be quite dormant, but will re- 
appear when the temperature rises. Pro- 
fessor Rutherford compares the behavior 
of the emanations from these elements 
and the vastly stronger ones from ra- 
dium, and his investigations bring us 
somewhat nearer to a comprehension of 
the nature of chemical atoms. It is 


known that an atom of hydrogen con- 
tains not less than a thousand electrons— 
that is, smaller atoms—each conveying a 
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charge of electricity. An atom of thori- 
um, uranium or radium will contain more 
than two hundred times as many, and 
they seem to be loosely attached, as if 
crowded in their motions, and are con- 
stantly flying off. We believe that about 
five grains of radium is all that Mme. 
Curie has yet made, hardly the weight 
of a pinch of snuff; and yet they say this 
minute amount of this extraordinary and 
enigmatical substance, which melts ice in- 
definitely with no discoverable source of 
heat, has energy to make the walls of her 
laboratory glow at night. 


ed 


Every great concep- 
tion has to wait for a 
specially gifted _ lis- 
tener and interpreter. Market garden- 
ing on city lots was easily run into a 
poetical fad. Not more than half a 
dozen cities have made enough of the 
plan to carry it beyond the experi- 
mental stage. Philadelphia seems to 
have led in the expansion of the idea, 
until it has become a fixed social insti- 
tution of that'city. The use of the land 
is given without rent, while the plow- 
ing and fertilizing, as well as the seeds, 
are a gift of the city. The Philadelphia 
Vacant Lot Cultivation Association is 
not municipal in the political sense; yet 
it is made up of well-to-do folk, who 
represent the whole city in the desire to 
see charity take on its most practical 
methods. It was found that the gar- 
den work interested chiefly the old of 
both sexes, widows with small children, 
the disabled for hard work, and to some 
extent those incompetents who find it 
difficult to win their bread in any ordi- 
nary channel. This comprises no in- 
significant fraction of any large city. 
It is that class which most needs sug- 
gestive and supervised help. The 
Philadelphia Association, in other 
words, makes itself supplementary to 
the incompetent and feeble. The con- 
ditions laid down are: Keeping the 
peace with their neighbors; working 
it thoroughly, and vacating at the de- 
mand of the landlord. One-quarter of 
an acre is allotted to each applicant; 
and he is taught how to do his work 
scientifically. From two to five crops 
are grown in a year. It is proven that 
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a very small piece of ground can raise 
enough stuff to support a family 
through the year. Some of the garden- 
ers have been able to sell two hundred 
dollars’ worth in a single season. An- 
other advantage connected with the 
movement is the utilization of. street 
sweepings. These are turned over to 
the gardeners for fertilizing their plots. 
About four thousand persons have 
been helped during the past year, and 
the total value of products raised has 
been $50,000. The Association has 
taken up winter gardening recently, and 
owns two hundred hot-bed sash. In 
the hot-beds are grown radishes, let- 
tuce, tomato and cabbage plants for 
spring setting, and in some cases flower 
plants for sale. The results of this 
work are very different from what was 
anticipated. In fact, nothing was an- 
ticipated in Detroit by Mayor Pingree, 
except the release of pressing poverty. 
The Philadelphia Association has found 
out that the relief is of a character that 
is SO permanent as to brighten the lives 
of hundreds of families that before were 
unable to get out of sight of positive 
want. One-half an acre, or certainly 
one acre, treated by intensive methods, 
secures from want any ordinary family 
—a family made up of children or the 
helpless aged and incompetent. The 
Association has also found out that a 
large number of those who try this sort 
of gardening become fond of land til- 
lage and cannot be happy without it. 
Many of these move out of the city ulti- 
mately and become farmers. 


s&s 


Th -_, The fourth annual re- 
e Consumers ° 
Leta port of the National 
Consumers’ League 
reveals for that excellent organization 
a notable growth in membership and 
extension of public influence. It now 
embraces fifty-three societies in eigh- 
teen States. During the year ended 
March 4th six societies were organized 
in California and five in Connecticut. 
Wisconsin alone has ten local bodies. 
Forty-three manufacturers, controlling 
forty-seven factories in eleven States, 
are authorized to use the label. Large- 
ly owing to the superiority of the fac- 
tory laws of Massachusetts, which 
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meet or approximate the requirements 
of the League, nearly one-half of these 
establishments are in the Bay State. 
An increasing demand for the label is 
shown, both in branches of industry in 
which it has heretofore been awarded 
and in other branches. “ Several firms 
and corporations,” reads the report, 
“making stitched muslin underwear 
which scorned to consider the use of 
the label two years ago now offer to 
change their arrangements in order to 
secure the privilege of using it.” The 
small number of factories in New York 
City entitled to use the label is ac- 
counted for by “ the general practice of 
employing girls under the age of six- 
teen years; by the permission to work 
overtime which is embodied in the fac- 
tory law of the State of New York ; and 
by the almost universal custom of giv- 
ing out goods to be made up away from 
the premises of the manufacturer.” 
The administration of the factory law 
in this State is severely criticised, and a 
“widespread, habitual violation” of 
that statute is asserted. A further ob- 
stacle to the more general granting of 
the label in this city is the production 
of goods for the market in at least eight 
of the large sectarian places of incar- 
ceration for women and children. A 
commendable extension of the work of 
the League is that regarding the abuses 
of ‘child labor. A systematic move- 
ment for reform in this matter has now 
been undertaken. 


The protection of plants 
growingin a natural state 
has called for a national 
organization. Some of the finest of our 
native plants have come close to the 
limit of absolute obliteration. This 
destruction is generally a matter of 
thoughtlessness; especially in pulling 
such plants as the arbutus for decora- 
tive purposes. It is the intention of 
the new society to publish brief ar- 
ticles; pointing out those plants which 
need special protection, and instructing 
the public concerning the damage that 
may be done. Local Improvement 
Clubs and Audubon Societies and 
Women’s Clubs are invited to take 
special interest in the matter, and act 
as centers of distribution for the leaf- 


The Protection 
of Plants 
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lets. Any person may become a mem- 
ber of the society and receive its leaf- 
lets, on application to the secretary, 
who is Miss M. E. Allen, 12 Marlboro 
Street, Boston. Leaflet No. 6 draws its 
lesson from the reticence shown by the 
Japanese in the use of flowers for deco- 
ration. To them bunches of flowers, 
crowded together, are inartistic and 
barbarous. They desire, by artistic ar- 
rangement, to show not only the flow- 
er, but the stem and the manner of 
growth. It is not necessary to pluck 
or pull every rare wild flower in order 
to enjoy it-in our homes. 


a 


The popular Chinese 
Minister Wu is talking, 
and talking interesting- 
ly, in China. There is a society there 
called the Natural Feet Society, whose 
work it is to liberate Chinese women of 
the torture and bondage of compressed 
feet. It is composed of foreigners and 
Chinese, of men and women. At the 
late annual meeting a resolution com- 
mending the cause was seconded by Mr. 
Wu, who declared himself a stanch foe 
to foot-binding. He would not allow 
any daughter of his—but he has none— 
to have her feet bound. To be sure his 
wife has small feet, but he confided to 
his hearers that he deferred marriage 
three years, hoping for a wife of suitable 
rank with natural feet, but when his 
parents could find none he had to marry 
one with bound feet or remain single. 
He continued : 

“T am not complaining of my wife. I am 
quite satisfied with her. Since we have been 
married I have talked to her about her feet and 
I am glad to say she is of the same way of 
thinking as Iam. But it is very difficult to un- 
loosen feet once bound, tho I can tell you sub 
rosa my wife is trying to unloosen her feet. 
When she heard of this meeting she urged me 
to come, and she has authorized me to say she 
will give a small contribution of $100 to the 
Society.” 


Minister Wu 
at Home 


a 


Our readers will recall that the forty- 
five meu representing the Methodist 
Protestants, the United Brethren and 
the Congregationalists who met in Pitts- 
burg a few weeks ago to consider the 
possibility of union, appointed a subcom- 
mittee of fifteen to formulate the plan 
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agreed upon for union under one Gen- 
eral Council. That subcommittee met 
in Washington last week and accom- 
plished their task, but their result will 
have to be approved by the full com- 
mittee .before it is given to the public. 
We may say that the plan proposed, if 
accepted by the full committee, will be 
presented for adoption to the national 
bodies of the three denominations. Mean- 
while some further steps were taken to- 
ward full corporate union of the United 
Brethren. and the Methodist Protestants. 
& 

That color line is making a great deal 
of trouble in the churches. The Synod 
of Tennessee asks permission to set up a 
separate presbytery for colored ministers 
and churches. The Congregationalists 
will have the same question in a white 
conference to be established in Florida, 
which proposes to draw off the white 
churches in Georgia and Alabama, in 
which case we should see one society aid- 
ing white churches and another aiding 
colored churches. There is Christianity 
for you. 

& 

We cannot imagine President Roose- 
velt expelling a man from this country 
simply because he wrote to a German 
or Russian newspaper something critical 
of our Government or our people. But 
that is just what Russia has done to a 
correspondent of the London Times, “ to 
teach The Times a lesson,” and also what 
they say Germany has done to an Amer- 
ican correspondent. Do they imagine 
that such action will placate the news- 
papers? Will the London Times now 
purr instead of scratch? 

st 

Another of the great gifts which make 
this age distinguished is that of Marshall 
Field, who has agreed to give $10,000,- 
ooo for constructing and endowing the 
Field Columbian Museum, which will be 
placed on the lake front of Chicago, 
where also the Crerar Library will be 
built. 

s 

We are glad to learn that the Census 
Bureau proposes at last to take a religious 
census of the United States. Dr. H. K. 


Carroll’s report on the religious census of 
1890 was more called for than any other 


at 


wat year, 


report made 











Industrial Assurance from a Ger- 
man Point of View 


THE young German Emperor doubt+ 
less represents faithfully the sentiment 
of the masses of the people of Germany 
in wishing to render impossible, upon 
German soil, the squalor and poverty 
which are so distressing in many, if not 
in most, other countries. One of the 
means looking toward this end which 
has lately attracted much attention and 
has been widely discussed in the Father- 
land and elsewhere, and which perhaps 
promises most in benefits to those whose 
prosperity and welfare must always be 
a matter of public concern is, in the lan- 
guage of Count von Biilow, when speak- 
ing before the Reichstag recently, “ that 
magnificent creation, the German work- 
man’s insurance system,” otherwise, in- 
dustrial insurance. 

Industrial assurance, from the German 
point of view, is a system of financial 
benefits, of which the person to be bene- 
fited thereby is obliged to avail himself 
whether or no. The matter is not in 
any sensé elective. Industrial insurance 
in Germany has a triple application in a 
system of practical benevolence, as fol- 
lows: 

I. Assurance conferring Sick Benefits. 

II. Assurance against Accident. 

III. Assurance of the Aged and In- 
valided. 

Scarcely any more daring legislation 
has ever been achieved than in these en- 
actments. 

The premiums, by means of which the 
assurance conferring sick benefits is car- 
ried on, are collected both from the wage 
earners and from those employing them, 
in the proportion of two-thirds from the 
first named to one-third from the last. 
All those earning less than $500 per an- 
num are subject to this sickness law. An 
elaborate institution, containing 600 beds, 
all of which are reserved for persons suf- 
fering from infectious diseases, is main- 
tained at Beelitz. 


In the scheme providing assurance 


against accident—“ Trade Associations ” 
so-called—premiums for benefits, are all 
paid by the employers. This is a cer- 
tain form of life insurance. By the first 


scheme a workman sustaining injuries 
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which are not fatal receives benefits in 
the form of weekly payments for a term 
of thirteen weeks from the fund main- 
tained for that purpose. By this second 
scheme, when a workman sustains fatal 
injuries, his family in entitled to a yearly 
income from this accident fund, which in 
1900 had a reserve largely in excess of 
100,000,000 marks. 

In the Assurance of the Aged and In- 
valided the premium fund is assessed, 
one-half against the wage earners and the 
other half against the employers of labor. 
This kind of insurance takes the shape of 
a permanent pension. The idea of gen- 
eral taxation for the benefit of a class 
carries with it, of course, certain objec- 
tions, but they are by no means without 
compensating qualities, according to the 
German notion. It is certain, however, 
that an expedient such as the German 
Industrial or Workmen’s Insurance can 
never make up altogether for any lack of 
the old fashioned, but extremely excel- 
lent virtues of thrift and providence 
among German or any other laboring 
classes. 

The conditions in Germany are such 
that wages are low and taxation rela- 
tively high. These conditions are not 
likely to change materially so long as 
the Government continues its claim to 
the military service of every man during 
the best years of his life, as it now does. 

A consideration of the German experi- 
ment, like some of those in operation in 
Australia, is full of interest, but imita- 
tion under conditions now prevailing 
in the United States is, of course, not to 
be expected. 

& 

Tue right of title insurance com- 
panies to access to judgment records of 
United States courts, in regard to which 
there has been so much recent contro- 
versy, was settled recently in the decision 
in favor of the Commonwealth Title & 
Trust Company, of Philadelphia, and 
against Samuel Bell, clerk of the District 
Court in that city. The decision, says the 
Insurance World, deprives the clerks of 
these courts of nearly fifty per cent. of 
their fees. The trial court thought the 
records should be open to any. one in- 
terested, under proper limitations, and 
the Supreme Court has now affirmed 
this. 
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The Coal Roads’ Contracts 


Art the recent hearing before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the of- 
ficers of the anthracite coal railroad 
companies refused to produce the com- 
panies’ contracts with producers (cor- 
porations, firms or individuals) for the 
purchase or transportation of coal. 
Holding that these contracts were clearly 
relevant to the inquiry, the Commission 
has applied to the courts by the agency 
of the Department of Justice (repre- 
sented by United States District Attor- 
ney Burnett, of New York), for an order 
compelling the companies to produce 
them. The petition goes this week to 
Judge Lacombe, of the Circuit Court. 

The decision will be one of much im- 
portance, as tending to determine the 
powers of the Commission, which ob- 
tained some years ago an order com- 
pelling the attendance of certain wit- 
nesses, but now for the first time 
asks for an order compelling wit- 
nesses to answer questions and produce 
books and papers. It is evident that in 
important cases the Commission can 
make no thorough investigation and may 
be prevented from enforcing the law if 
it has no power to require the production 
of companies’ official contracts which 
relate to the question at issue. 

It is asserted, we understand, by the 
companies that the contracts in this case 
and the transactions which they cover 
are not interstate commerce, and that 
for this reason the Commission has no 
right to insist upon the production of 
them. As to that the court will decide. 
The companies are entitled to a fair con- 
sideration in court of their arguments 
in opposition to the Commission’s de- 
mand. They have a right to oppose it 
so far as the courts will permit. But is 
it expedient for them to do so if, as they 
have repeatedly asserted, the contracts 
would disclose no unlawful restraint of 
trade nor any violation of law? Public 
opinion, as indicated in recent legis- 
lation at Washington, calls for publicity 
with respect to the affairs of such corpo- 
rations. If these contracts show no 
violation of law, what is to be gained by 
refusing to lay them before the Com- 
mission? To withhold them is to excite 
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suspicion and hostility in the public 
mind. On the other hand, if they are 


clearly. lawful,-as_the companies say, a , 


prompt» disclosure and submission of 
them would have won for the companies 
some measure of that public favor which 
is by no means to be despised by great 


-public corporations, but which Mr. Baer 


and his associates have not diligently 
sought in recent years. 


& 


THE late B. F. Jones, of the great 
steel firm of Jones & Laughlin, in Pitts- 
burg, left an estate of $60,000,000. 

....The nine Trust companies which 
have withdrawn from the New York 
Clearing House on account of the new 
rule requiring the maintenance of a cash 
reserve, carry $251,950,000 in deposits. 
The deposits of the seventeen remaining 
with the Clearing House are $146,565,- 
000. 

....A committee, of which George 
Foster Peabody is chairman, has pre- 
pared and submitted to the Preferred 
stockholders of the United States 
Leather Company a plan for their co- 
operation in securing the payment of 
atrears of dividends on the preferred 
shares. 


....- Negotiations for a consolidation 
of the National Bank of Commerce and 
the Western National Bank of the United 
States in this city have been discon- 
tinued. The merger is not to take place. 
It would have made a bank of great 
power and resources, with a capital of 
$25,000,000. 

....It was reported in Wall Street last 
week that peace had been restored be- 
tween the Gould-Rockefeller railroad in- 
terests and the Pennsylvania road by a 
compact in accordance with which John 
D. Rockefeller became the largest sub- 
scriber to the syndicate formed to under- 
write the new issue of Pennsylvania 
stock. 

....Dividends announced: 


International Paper Co., Preferred, 1% per 
cent., payable July rst. 

Amer. Chicle Co, Common, 1 per cent., pay- 
able June 4th. 

Minn. & St. Louis R.R., Coupons, payable 
June rst. 

Iowa Central R’way, Coupons, rst Mort., 
payable June rst. 
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ORIGINAL CHARTER, 1850 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street 


CAPITAL, $3,000,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $5,000,000 


FRED’K B. SCHENCK, President 


MILES M. O’BRIEN, rst Vice-President 
WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, 2d Vice-President 
DI 


JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier 
EMIL KLEIN, Asst. Cashier 


CK S. RAMSAY, Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS: 


FREDERICK B. SCHENCK, President. 
T. LBEUS ADAMS, President Gansevoort Bank 
wie BALIAR, Ballin & Bernheimer, rt fit Manu- 


fact 
CHA ELES mn BARNEY, President Knickerbocker 


WILLIAM F, ABLTON, Capitalist. 
ROBERT I WRY, President Western Union 


WILLis vas NELSON CROMWELL, Sullivan & Crom- 


well, La 
WILLIAM 3 "CURTIS, ullivan & Cromwell, La =e, 
EDWIN PGOULD, President St. Louis-South Wes 


WILLIAM "y. HAVEMEYER, Ba 
apy AS. Fy EFFERY, ident’ Denver & Rio 


R. 
JOHN F. KEHION President liste Agta Works. 
EMANUEL LEHMAN 
SETH M. MILLIK EN, i Milliken & Co., Dry 


Com "n 
LES W. MORSE, Capitalist 
MILES M. O’BRIEN, Vice-President. 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT : The Union of London & Smiths Bank, Ltd. 


2 Princes Street, Mansion House. 


accure> G. PAINE, N. Y. & Penn. Oo.. Paper 


S. RAMSAY, Retired. 
2 Pad RUSCH, Abegg & Rusch, Com’n Foreign 


G. 
GEditdE H. SARGENT, Sargent & Co., Manfrs. 
ABRAHAM STERN, Lawye 
WILLIAM SKINNER, Wi, Skinner Mfg. Co.. Silk. 
WILLIAM di: TAYLOR, Vice-President Bowls Green 
ERNST THALMANN, Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 


EDWARD. Pi THOMAS Thomas & Thomas, Banker. 
ROBERT -M. MPSON, Chairman Internationai 


Nickel 
ARNER Bn NORDEN 
Isano WALLACH a Welinchs” Sons, Cotton Con- 


verters. 

JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, President Seaboard 
ir Line way. 

RICHARD YOUNG, Leather. 


PARIS CORRESPONDENT : 
Credit. Lyoanais, 19 Boulevard des Italiens 


BERLIN COR 2ESPONDENT: Dresdner Bank, Berlin, W., 39 Behrenstrasse. 

















































Zée Paper for Printing by Gaslight 


If your dealer cannot you send 20¢ for one 
developer. 





dozen 4x5 size eth de 


THE ANTHONY @SCOVILL CO,. 
Se 






A §22-124 Fifth Avenue 17 th@18th Sts Aties 
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American Loan 
avo Trust Company 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 
Exchange Building. 


CAPITAL, - - - - 
SURPLUS EARNINGS, - 


Transacts a General Banking Business. AL- 
LOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. Receives 
Toney yaole at = times at special rates. 
posi for Guardians, Executors, 
ees, and Courts of Law. Acts as Trus- 
tee, Registrar, or Transfer Agent, 


$1,000,000 
1,450,000 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
C. F, Adams, 2d, David P. Kimball, 


F. Lothrop ‘Ames, N. W. Jordan, 
Hobart Ames. ohn Lawrence 
Edwin F. Atkins. §. E. Peabody, 





Charles S x Francis , or., 
George W. Brown, Ss A. Pope, 
Isaac T. Burr, N. W. Rice 
Samuel Carr, Royal Robbins, 
Gordon Dexter, Philip L. Saltonstall. 


Eugene N. Foss, Charles W. Whittier. 
Elmer P. Howe. 
OFFICERS: 
WN, W. Jordan, President, C.H. Bowen, Secretary. 
E. A. Coffin, Treasurer. @. W. Auryansen, Asst. Secy. 
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Mothers and fathers,do you 
realize that in order to main- 
tain the perfect health of 
your children, they must re- 
ceive the proper proportions 
of heat; bone and muscle- 
making and nerve and brain- 
building food ? 


SHREDDED 
WZZAT BISCUIT | 


contains all the food properties in correct proportion. In 
providing it, you are supplying a food that properly and 
completely nourishes the whole body and that will make 
men and women with sound teeth, strong bones, 
firm flesh, elastic muscles and good nerve and 

























brain power. 


FREE, Address 


Buy it of your grocer. Send for “‘The Vital Question” (Cook Book illustrated in colors) 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 









are always 
noticeable in 
the make-up of 


men who wear the 
Brighton Flat Clasp 
Garter. It fits the 
leg perfectly, holds 
the hose securely— 
neatly— comfortably. 


BRIGH TON 


Flat Clasp Garters 


Cannot catehin the clothing, rub or chafe the leg, be- 
cause the a is perfectly flat and smooth. Made 
of best SILK elastic web, all fashionable colors. 
Price 25 cents at dealers or by mail. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 





Examine your 
package 
if you feel like 
complaining - 
you will find itis mot 


Pearline 


No soap and no 


substitute will do 
the same work 
with Same ease 
and safety to 
ifabrics and 
ore) 0) eer 
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OUR NATION», 
COFFEE } 



















Quilted — 
Mattress | 
Protectors 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin both 
sides, with pure white wadding be- 


Postum 
Physicians know that 
drugs will not correct the 
evils caused by coffee- 
Coffee causes “Our Na 
tional Disease—Dyspep- 
sia.” 

The only resiedy 3 is to stop short on the coffee and 


tween, are the best, being washable, 
and are most durable. Sizes for 


double beds, single beds, cribs and use Postum Cereal Coffee in its place. A physician 

° cradles bound ready for use. of Heber, Ark., says: “Ihave been a coffee drinker 
for 50 years and have often thought that I could not 

For Sale live without it. After many years of suffering from 

by all Dry-Goods Stores our national malady, dyspepsia, I fittally attributed 


it to the drinking of coffee, and after some thought 
determined to use Postum Food. Goffee. I soon 


Excelsior Quilting Go. | | set mrsicased say ir has entely cued me ol 


Laight and Uarick Streets indigestion. 
‘‘T gained 19 poundsin 4 months, and my general 
Hew York health is greatly improved.” Name given by Pos- 








tum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


; pause LIP-TOP’? 
Delis Vig Lop: ~~ Daus*. ts 
Z (paca Lute ». TO. PROVE apie: Ti 


"100 copies from eis roman and 
50 copies from Typewritten original 


we are willing to send a complete “ Duplicator” without de- 
posit on 10 days’ trial. 

No mechanism to get out of order, no washing. no press, no 
printer's ink. The product of. 23 years’ experience Dupli- 
cators. Price for co: te apparatus, size No. 1, $7.50, aublect to 

“the trade discount per cent,, or $5.00 net. 


FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR: eee Daus Building, 109 John Street, New York 


Safety Deposit Vault at Home 


We make over listyles and sizésof. + 
Meilink’s Fire and Water Proof’ ults. 


The smallest, 14x9%4x8},, weight about 75 ie larges 
reais, weight shout . _ 

Prices $8 and 
SrA, 

e owanc 
to All Points. the 
po MS TY Proof 

ade 

below all othieer® tered 
photse, gh ome 


The Meilink Mfg. Co. 


9086 Jackson Ave. 
Kae TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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Ghe New Goecerz Army Prism Binocular 


— ; forthe heavy 
every day use of y and Navy 
Officers. Officially adopted by 
the German and Russian Govern- 
ments, and used in all European 
Armies and Navies. 


















WE OFFER THESE GLASSES TO ALL 
OFFICERS OF MILITARY ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN THE U. S. AT GOVERNMENT 
PRICES. WRITE FOR SPECIAL CIR- ‘| 
ARMY. PATTERN 7 POWER. CULAR TO 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 


Room'26, 52,E. Union Square, New York. 


Main Factory:—Berlin, Friedenau, Germany 














It is very easy to remember 
the name, ** Gordon Dye,’’ 
the best hosiery made, and to 
ask for that brand when order- 
ing, whether it be in men’s, 
women’s, or children’s goods. 
Ask your dealer to show you 
the Spring styles just out in 
our lace, fancy embroidered, 
and gauze lisle effects. 


The Gordon Dye Trade- 


Mark is stamped on the 
genuine goods bearing this 
name. Look forit. Accept 
no other. 


Illustrated catalogue mailed 
>free of Gordon Dye Hosiery 
and Forest Mills Underwear. . 


BROWN, DURRELL & CO. 
104 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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an Eastman, it isnt,a Kodak. 
I i ei | " F. 











THE KODAK GIRL, 


A vacation without a % 


Kodak | 


is a vacation wasted 


No matter where you go or what your hobby may be, 
Kodakery will add to the pleasure of your trip. Anybody can 
make good pictures by the Kodak system. It’s all by daylight, 
now that the Kodak Developing Machine has abolished the 


Dark-Room. 





Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00. 
Kodak Developing Machines, $2.00 to $10.00. 


Catalogues Sree at the dealers or by mail. 
Kodak Portfolio, casting @ prite EASTMAN KODAK CO, 
pictures from $4000 Kodak competition, Ro ch est er, N. Y. 


ten cents. 
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Naphtha Launches 


Alto. Vapor Launches 


Gasolene Launches;.. Steam Launches 
Wes Nee yousse Ln ey iashvaian of power craft send 10 cent <—y 


this paper. 


GAS ENGINE ® POWER CO., and CHARLES L. SEABURY ® CO. 


Morris Heights, and 11 Broadway 
NEW YORE OITY 


OHICAGO OFFICE: 
115 Dearborn Street 





OUR GREAT 


HARNESS 
OFFER. 


We will send to your home 

on approval this absolutely 

up to-date high e y 

or Runabout. Harne En- 
lish Brass or GenuineSliver 
ounted, 


For $39.00 
Retail Value, $60.00 


We have the largest Fine 
Harness Factory in Amer- 
ica, and the only one offer- 
ing fine harness to con- 
sumers at factory prices. 
We have agencies at var- 
fous poin‘s from whence 
shipment can be made, 
thereby reducing trans- 
portation and making 
quick delivery 

We make ry te Harness 
from $11.0 inne 
Harness from "E18. 
Oi Fag! styles in pro- 

eins, t guarantee 

over: 


PERFECT 
IN STYLE 


Send for Catalogue, No. 26. fin- 
est ever published, illustrating 
our superb line of Harness % 
Horse Goods. Address Dept. B 


TUTTLE @ CLARK 


DETROIT, - = MICH. 





A trade-mark is valuable only becau‘e 
of what it represents. People ask for 


Kelly-Springfield Tires 


because the experience of the greatest 
numberof users and builders of vehicles 
has shown that the Kelly-Spring field Tire 
is the best, Send for our booklet, “‘ Rubber Tired” 


Gonsolidated Rubber Tire Gompany 
40 Wall Street, New York Akron, Ohio- 














